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“MME. SANS-GENE” 
HAS PREMIERE AT 
RAVINIA’S THEATER 


First Chicago Hearing of 
Giordano’s Opera Brings 
Successes to Popular Mem- 
bers of Company—Cast In- 
cludes Alice Gentle as Droll 
Heroine, Giovanni Marti- 
nelli as “Lefebvre” and 
Giuseppe Danise as “Napo- 
leon”’—Week Marked also 
by First Performance This 
Summer of “Hoffmann,” 
with Lucrezia Bori, Helen 
Freund, Mario Chamlee and 
Others—Popular Double 
Bill Restored 


ohana Aug. 28—The Ravinia 
Opera offered this vicinity its 
first opportunity to hear Giordano’s 
“Madame Sans-Géne,” when it added 
this comedy to its répertoire on the 
evening of Aug. 24. The performance 
brought to Alice Gentle, Giovanni 
Martinelli and Giuseppe Danise, in the 
chief réles, the tumultuous approval 
of an extremely large audience. 

Helen Freund, coloratura soprano, 
made her first appearance of the sea- 
son at Thursday’s children’s matinée, 
singing the Doll’s aria from “Tales of 
Hoffmann,” and repeated the aria on 
the same evening, when Offenbach’s 
sentimental opera was staged for the 
first time this summer, with Lucrezia 
Bori, Mario Chamlee, Ada Paggi, Mr. 
Danise, Léon Rothier and many others 
in the cast. The ninth week’s other 
novelty was the double bill of “Caval- 
leria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” given 
before one of the largest audiences of 
the season on Aug. 21. 

The manifold delights of “Madame 
Sans-Géne” came less from Giordano’s 
score than from the original comedy by 
Sardou and Moreau, as well as from the 
remarkably shrewd portrayal of the 
title-réle by Miss Gentle. The produc- 
tion was unusually handsome, and the 
large cast called upon several! of the 
most dependable members of the com- 
pany to double in various réles. Few 
operas in the Ravinia répertoire have 
been given with greater dash or with 
more polished stage action than “Sans- 
Géne.” 

Miss Gentle was an ideal Sans-Géne. 
An adroit actress, she brought to the 
amusing action many touches of comedy 
\usiciar *mple succession of portrait 
» eas, Which gave her impersonation 
@s much naturalness as it had variety. 
To be sure, she travestied somewhat the 
second act, where the newly ennobled 
Duchess of Dantzig, almost fresh from 
her laundry of the first act, finds court 
trains and court manners beyond the 
limits of plebeian grace. 

But travesty is the essential note of 
this scene, and Miss Gentle accomplished 
\t admirably. In this act, as in the 
frst and in the final two acts, she gave 
plentiful evidence of Sans-Géne’s dis- 

rming candor and _ “sincerity, and 
touched upon her affecting devotion for 
ner husband with a hand which lost 
nothing of its firmness in being delicate. 

Mr. Martinelli, who had been the 

febvre to the Sans-Géne of Geraldine 

irrar and the Napoleon of Pasquale 
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FRANCES NASH 
American Pianist, Who Will Open an Autamn Tour of the United States im a Joint 


Concert with Albert Spalding in Lynchberg, Va. 


(See Page 27) 





Brilliant Bowl Frograms Under Hertz 
Bring Lists by Maud Allan and Elman 





HUUUUDTELADAGUNDEDACLODUED ASU AOUATUEU TATA EOOUOOEA NEN ED EUG bA TNE NN ETNA 


OS ANGELES, Aug. 28.—With the 
aggregate attendance more than 
30,000 persons in excess of that for the 
same period of last season, the summer 


concerts in the Hollywood Bowl showed 
a marked crescendo in public interest 
in the last week but one of the series. 
Alfred Hertz, remembered as conductor 
at the Metropolitan, and now leader of 
the San Francisco Symphony, is a mv- 
sical personality to be reckoned with on 
the West Coast, as the increased attend- 
ance during the seventh week amply at- 
tested. 

Wagner, a comparative stranger dur- 
ing the previous weeks, came into his 
own on Thursday evening, and devotees 
of the dance had the satisfaction of 
seeing the largest audience of the sea- 
son on Friday night, when Maud Allan 
was the featured attraction. Admirers 
of Mischa Elman were made happy on 
the evening of Aug. 23, when that artist 
was soloist in a special concert. 


‘ifth Avenue. New } 
ber 4, 1826 V XLIV, Ne 


with the moon appruaching its zenith, 
Mr. Hertz began his reign of a fortnight 
under auspicious conditions on the eve- 
ning of Aug. 17. Nowhere does music 
sound quite the same as it does among 
the hills of Hollywood—especially when 
a full moon is shiming serenely from a 
cloudless sky Phrases and cadences 
weave a magic spel! from which there 
is no escaping and for which there are 
no words for adequate expression. 
Three numbers made up Mr. Hertz’ 


opening program: Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony, Debussy’s “Iberia” and 
Casella’s “Italia.” Conducting with 


vigor and authority, Mr. 
a tremendous effect with 
the Russian work. This, when compared 
to the lesser known and more modern 
works which snared the program, cap- 
tured the lion’s share of popular ap- 
proval If its trumpet sounds carried 
to the farthest corners of the Bowl, the 
same could not be said for the Debussy 


characteristic 
Hertz created 
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“REQUESTS” RULE 
AS N. Y. STADIUM 
CONCERTS CLOSE 





Final Tribute to van Hoog- 
straten Ends Ninth Summer 
Orchestral Season — “Pa- 
thetic” Symphony Again 
Outdistances Rivals in Pop- 
ular Balloting, Coupled 
with “1812” and Works by 
Two Strausses in Last Pro- 
gram—Series Attains High 
Standards in Spite of Un- 
usual Run of Bad Weather 
—Complete Symphony In- 
cluded on 44 of 56 Programs 
and Numerous Novelties 
Presented 


ITH a final ovation for Willem 

van Hoogstraten, conductor, and 
the Philharmonic Orchestra, the ninth 
season of orchestral concerts at the 
Lewisohn Stadium was brought to its 
conclusion Tuesday night when a 
“request” program selected by Sta- 
dium audiences, and by votes of radio 
listeners, was presented. 

Again the “Pathetic” Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky outdistanced all competi- 
tors in popularity at these summer 
concerts, as shown by the annual 
balloting, although it had been played 
just once prior to the time this year’s 
votes were counted. Last season the 
“Pathetic” was coupled with the Bee- 
thoven Fifth in a two-symphony pro- 
gram because of the large number of 
ballots cast also for the Beethoven work. 
Although this procedure was not again 
followed, the Beethoven Fifth was again 
second among the symphonies. 

This year’s “request” program, as 
formulated after the ballots had been 
counted, was as follows: 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony, 
Richard Strauss’ “Don Juan,” Johann 
Strauss’ waltz, “Tales of the Vienna 
Woods,” and Techaikovsky’s “1812” 
Overture. / 

In announcing the result, the Stadium 
management stated that thousands of 
ballots were cast. In third position 
among the symphonies stood Beethoven’s 
“Eroica,” then Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, 
Schubert’s “Unfinished,” Beethoven’s 
Ninth, the César Franck, Dvorak’s “New 
World,” and Brahms’ Fourth and First 
in the order named, The most popular 
overtures, next to the perennial “1812,” 
were the “Meistersinger,” — *“Leonore” 
No. 3, “Tannhiauser,” “Flying Dutch- 
man,” “Egmont,” and “Freischiitz.” 
“Till Eulenspiegel” and “Heldenleben” 


won almost as many votes as “Don 
Juan.” 

Other . works ranking high with 
Stadium audiences were Schelling’s 
“Victory Ball,” Grieg’s “Peer Gynt” 


Suite, the Prelude and “Love Death” 
from “Tristan und Isolde,” Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,” ‘“Schéhérazade,” Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff’s “Caucasian” Sketches, and 
Tchaikovsky’s “Nutcracker” Suite. 

A surprising number of votes, it was 
given out, were cast for Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird” and “Petrouchka.” Such 
ultra-modern works as Varése’s “Ameri- 
ques” also turned up in the ballots. 
Other novelties and infrequently played 
compositions represented in the voting 
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Musical Season Closes for Patrons at Chautauqua 


UOEUAOEEAAEMAE TUOMALA ED ATONE NTH 
HAUTAUQUA, N. Y., Aug. 29.— 
Chautauqua’s musical season came 


to a close this evening with the regular 
Sunday evening sacred song service, the 
last of sixty-eight musical events which 
have been scheduled since July 1. Con- 
certs of every possible variety have been 
heard this summer, including orchestral 
hits, choral programs, band concerts, 
operatic performances, organ recitals, 
violin, voice, and piano recitals and mis- 
cellaneous programs. 

At the head of the musical program 
this summer has been H. Augustine 
Smith. Much of the success of the 
events can be ascribed to his gifts of 
leadership, as well as to his fine musi- 
cianship. This was Mr. Smith’s sixth 
season as director of music here. 

The New York Symphony completed 
its sixth long engagement in Chautauqua 
on Saturday evening, Aug. 21, after 
giving more than thirty concerts, under 
the direction of Albert Stoessel. The 
final program was unusually interesting. 
The program included “Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik” by Mozart, for string or- 
chestra; Strauss’ “Death and Trans- 
figuration; the Bruch G Minor Concerto 
for violin, played by Mischa Mischakoff, 
concertmaster; Mr. Stoessel’s symphonic 
paraphrase of “The Volga Boat Song” 
and the Overture to “Tannhiuser.” 


Orchestra Is Saluted 


At the close of the concert, which was 
the final one of August Music Week, 
Dr. Arthur E. Bestor, president of 
Chautauqua Institution, came forward 
and expressed to the orchestra and to 
Mr. Stoessel the appreciation of the 
Chautauqua audience for their work here 
this summer. Dr. Bestor led the 
audience in the Chautauqua salute and 
thousands of handkerchiefs were waved 
in honor of the orchestra and its con- 
ductor. 

Mr. Stoessel responded with a few 
words on behalf of the orchestra in ap- 
preciation of “Chautauqua’s generous 
recognition of their efforts.” He spoke 
of the marked improvement in Chauv- 
tauqua’s musical taste since the orches- 
tra’s early engagements here, and voiced 
pleasure in the knowledge that the audi- 
ence had enjoyed Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Brahms this summer in preference 
to former “noisier” favorites. 

August Music Week included seven 
concerts by the orchestra, each of which 
was featured by one or more solo per- 
formances of unusual merit. On Mon- 
day evening, Ernest Hutcheson played 
with the orchestra in the Schumann E 
Flat Major Quintet for piano and 
strings. On Wednesday night the 
soloist was Lucien Kirsch, first ’cellist 
of the orchestra, who played a Saint 
Saéns Concerto. He was received with 
unusual enthusiasm. Mr. Kirsch has 
appeared as soloist several times this 





Alexander Steinert Marries 


BosTon, Aug. 28.—Alexander Stein- 
ert, music merchant and patron of the 
art, was married to Mrs. Louis Leviseur, 
of this city, on Aug. 21, at the bride’s 
summer home in Beverly, Mass. The 
ceremony was performed out of doors, 
Rev. Dr. Charles E. Park, minister of the 
First Church in Boston, officiating. The 
nuptial music was played by Alexander 
Lang Steinert, composer and pianist, who 
recently returned from Europe. Mr. and 
Mrs. Steinert have gone on a brief motor 
tour. On their return they will occupy 
“Stoneledge” on Hospital Point, Beverly 
Cove, Mass., for the balance of the sea- 
son. In October they will return to Bos- 
ton. They plan to spend the winter 
abroad, leaving here early in oee- 

a. Gs Iw 





Jascha Heifetz Is Recovering 
from Operation 


: ASCHA HEIFETZ, violinist, is 
; recovering from an operation 
for appendicitis, in Mount Sinai 
Hospital, New York, Mr. Heifetz, 
who registered at the hospital un- 
der the name of “John Smith” in 
order to avoid unwelcome pub- 
licity, interrupted a world tour 
which was not to have been com- 
pleted until next year, according 
to earlier plans. More recently, 
Mr. Heifetz cancelled a series of 
engagements in Mexico because of 
unsettled conditions there. 








Gala Music Week Is Final Feature of Summer’s Melodic Fare 


—Albert Stoessel and N. 


Y. Symphony Players Receive 


Public Testimonial of Gratitude from Dr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, President, and Music Loving Throng 





summer and has proved a great favorite. 
On Thursday evening, Hugh Porter, 
organist, played the Guilmant Symphony 
in D for organ and orchestra, and on 
Friday evening Jan Williams played 
Weber’s Second Concerto for clarinet. 
The more important orchestral works 
played during Music Week included 
Beethoven's Seventh Symphony, Mozart's 
Symphony in D, Brahms” Third Sym- 


phony, Rimsky-Korsakoffs “Schehé- 
razade” Suite, Mr. Stoessel’s “Suite 
Antique,” and Debussy’s Nocturne, 


“Fétes.” Each of the August soloists, 
Lillian Gustafson, Grace Leslie, George 
O’Brien and Chester Moffett, were heard 
in solos with the orchestra. 


Orchestral Programs 


The orchestral programs have set a 
higher standard both in performance and 
in musical content this summer than 
ever before. Mr. Stoessel is greatly to 
be congratulated for having succeeded 
in introducing so many classic works. 
Fourteen symphonies have been played, 
twice the number heard last summer. 

A large number of works by contem- 
porary composers have been given this 
season in contrast to two such last year. 
Some of the modern works played in the 
last five weeks were Gershwin’s “Rhap- 
sody in Blue,” Bloch’s “Concerto Grosso,” 
Goldmark’s “Call of the Plains.” Mary 
Howe’s “Poema,” Edgar Stillman Kel- 
ley’s “Aladdin” Suite, Holst’s “St. Paul’s 
Suite,” Mr. Stoessel’s symphonic para- 
phrase of the “Volga Boat Song.” and 
others. ; 

The Chautauqua Choir, under the di- 





rection of Mr. Smith, has also had a 
most successful season. Over 1000 
singers have appeared on the Chautau- 
qua platform, and many important 
choral works have been sung. Some 
choral works new to Chautauqua were 
Weber’s “Jubilee” Cantata, Coleridge- 
Taylor’s “Hiawatha’s Wedding Feast,” 
Saint Saéns’ “Christmas” Oratorio, and 
Graham’s “Piper of Hamelin,” the latter 
performed by the Junior Choir, a group 
of 200 little girls under the direction of 
Howard Lyman, associate musical di- 
rector. “Messiah” and “Samson and 
Delilah” were two of the large choral 
works repeated from former seasons. 
In addition to ten large choral works, 
five of which were given with the New 
York Symphony, thirty-five anthems and 
choruses were sung on the nine Sundays 
of July and August. 

Among other events of interest on the 
musical program this summer were six 
operatic performances by the Rochester 
Opera Company, four concerts by Sersa’s 
Band, a series of historical organ re- 
citals by Hugh Porter, a series of artists’ 


recitals by members of the Summer 
Schools Faculty, including Ernest 
Hutcheson. Horatio Connell, Albert 


Stoessel, Mischa Mischakoff, and the 
Mischakoff String Quartet (an organiza- 
tion made up of Mischa Mischakoff and 
Saul Sharrow, violinists; Giovanni Im- 
parato, viola player, and Lucien Kirsch, 
*cellist) . 

Altogether. the season has been one 
of the most interesting and most profit- 
able that Chautauqua has ever enjoyed. 

GRACE HAMMON. 





ST. LOUIS FEATURES 


Grand Opera _ Association 
Presents Gala Week in 
Forest Park 


By Susan L. Cest 

St. Lours, Aug. 28—Grand opera re- 
turned to the big open-air theater in 
Forest Park here last week when the 
Grand Opera Association of St. Louis 
took over the al fresco playhouse for a 
massive production of “Carmen,” fea- 
turing Metropolitan Opera artists. 

The season followed immediately the 
close of the civic comic opera cycle and 
was a separate and distinct project di- 
rectly sponsored by Guy Golterman. 
director of the Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, one of the founders of the open- 
air theater and the producer of all 
previous grand opera enterprises there. 

The opening performance was of spe- 
cial interest because of the American 
début of Jose de Gaviria and of the re- 
turn here of Lorna Doone Jaxson in a 
part worthy of her. Previously she has 
appeared here in light opera roles en- 
tirely incapable of showing her thorough 
artistry. Her interpretation of Carmen 





differed from the stereotyped virago 
generally created. She made the cigar- 
ette girl more of a spoiled village 


darling, capricious, daring, but never 
vulgar. Her voice is admirably suited to 
the réle and showed vast improvement, 
which could only be the result of a con- 
scientious building of her talents. 

Mr. de Gaviria possesses a voice of 
unusual sweatness and strength and 
uses it easily and intelligently. He made 
Don José a veritable madman in the last 
two acts, gave im all a rformance 
calculated to put him in foremost 
rank of opera favorites. Joseph Royer 
made a dashing Escamilloe. Ida Vet- 
tori again pleased with her Micaela. 
Charles Galagher was a splendid Zuniga. 
Having sung in the Municipal Opera 
many times in previous seasons, the big 
open-air theater held no terrors for him 
as it did for some unaccustomed to it. 
The other members of the cast, Eliza- 


beth Kerr, Eulah Corner, George 
Cehanovsky, George Banton and Con- 
stanzo Sorvino, acquitted themselves 
adequately. 


On alternate nights Marta Wittowska. 
formerly of the Chicago Company, was 
the Carmen and Riccardo Martin. 


OPEN-AIR “‘CARMEN” 


formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, the 
Don José. Miss Wittowska’s interpre- 
tation was of the hoyden type and made 
an interesting and effective performance. 
Mr. Martin was in excellent voice and 
gave a most satisfying performance as 
the soldier lover. 

The dances were well worked out and 
finely done by Lillian Ogden and Rita 
de la Porte and a ballet corps of thirty- 
two dancers, trained for the opera by 
Miss Ogden, of the Metropolitan ballet. 
The chorus was made up of 150 members 
of St. Louis choral societies trained by 
Giuseppe Cesati, assistant conductor of 
the Metropolitan. Vittorio Verse pre- 
sided as conductor throughout the week 
in a most authoritative manner. The 
stage production was directed by Alex 
Puglia. 


Members of Metropolitan Among Mu- 
sicians Arriving from Europe 


Florence Easton, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan, arrived from Europe on the 
Homeric on Sept. 1. Mme. Easton sang 
leading réles in the operatic festival at 
Baden-Baden under Artur Bodanzky 
early in the summer, but spent the re- 
mainder of her stay vacationing in 
Paris and Switzerland at the Lido. She 
will open her fall concert tour in Pater- 
son, N. J., on Oct. 19. Giulio Setti, 
chorus-master of the Metropolitan, ar- 
rived on the Conte Biancamano. Also 
aboard were Ismaele Voltolini, tenor, 
Lorenzo Conati and Gino Luli, baritones, 
ef the San Carlo Opera Company. 
Twenty-two members of the Cleveland 
Orpheus Choir came on the Majestic 
on Aug. 25, and forty-five members of 
the rooklyn Sangerbund on _ the 
Bremen. Harold Bauer, pianist, sailed 
on the Aquitania on Aug. 24 to fill en- 
gagements in England, France and Hol- 
land. He will return in November for 
his American tour. 





Larsen-Todsen Booked for Bayreuth 


Nanny Larsen-Todsen, Swedish dra- 
matic soprano of the Metropolitan Op- 
era, has been engaged to sing in next 
summer’s Wagnerian festival at Bay- 
reuth, according to an Associated Press 
dispatch from Stockholm. The singer 
is spending the summer in her Swedish 
home. She will return to New York for 
the opera season. 


AM the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
hen proper credit is given 
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Chicago Opera Engages Three 
American Singers 


HICAGO, Aug. 28.—Albert 
Rapaport, tenor, Florence Mis- 
n and Louise Loring, sopranos, 
ave been engaged by the Chicago 
Opera. All are Americans. Mr. 
Rapaport, naturalized in San 
Francisco, where he was for some 
time cantor of a Jewish congrega- 
tion, was born in Kieff, studied in 
Dresden, where he was seized as a 
event of war, returned to his 
ome and escaped from Russia 
with the former Russian Opera 
Company in the revolution of 1918. 
For a while he was assistant 
chaplain at Sing Sing. Besides 
Russian réles he sings in “Aida,” 
“Faust,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
“La Bohéme” and “Tosca.” Miss 
Misgen is a native of Prescott, 
Wis., and is of Irish-German par- 
entage. Miss Loring is the daugh- 
ter of Charles Parkinson, a piano 
manufacturer of Providence. She 
made her début in “La Forza del 
Destino” in Fiume, five years ago, 
and has since been heard in opera 
abroad and in concert in England 
and America. 





RODZINSKI GATHERS 
LAURELS AT SESQUI 


Kalinnikoff Symphony Is Nov- 
elty—Eddy Brown 
Plays Solo 


By H. T. Craven 
PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 28.—The Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, under Arthur Rodzin- 
ski, guest conductor, and with Eddy 
Brown, violinist, as soloist, was heard in 
the Auditorium of the sesquicentennial 





on Tuesday evening, Aug. 24. The pro- 
gram was as follows: 
Overture, ‘“‘Tannhiuser”........ Wagne! 
Symphony in G Minor....... Kalinnikoff 
Concerto for Violin.........Mendelssohn 


Attendence at these concerts has been 
steadily increasing with the growing 
patronage of the Exposition. Dr. Rod- 
zinski was honored by a very large au- 


dience at this third performance in his 
season here as guest conductor. The 
Kalinnikoff Symphony received an ad- 
mirable interpretation. This is a work 
which Dr. Rodzinski gave with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra during its regu 
lar series of winter concerts last sea- 
son in the Academy. 

The score, which betrays little of the 
morbidity and soul shadows of much 
Slavic music, is rich in melodic content, 
firmly wrought and infused with much 
brilliancy and vigorous spirit. It was 
read with special emphasis on lucidity 
and climactic effect. 

Mr. Brown exhibited his resourceful 
technic and command of tone coloring 
in the familiar, but enduring and ever- 
lovely, Mendelssohn Concerto. Save for 
certain questionable liberties with tempi, 
the work was played in authoritative 
style eliciting much enthusiasm. 

The Philadelphia Orchestra, under 
Dr. Rodzinski, gave another concert in 
the Auditorium on Friday evening, Aug. 


27. The program was: 
Overture, “Coriolan”......... Beethoven 
ee ge ee eee eee Strauss 
i Ch Me” oc waiee tee baw « Serelling 
“Cappriccio Espagnole,”’ - : 
imsky™ 
the, 
“Don Juan” has been a frequ. 
number on Exposition programs this 


summer, but it is doubtful if previous 
readings sustained the pitch of 
dramatic intensity, color contrasts and 
imaginative depths of the interpretation 
submitted by Dr. Rodzinski. On several 
counts this was a thrilling performance. 

The conductor’s sense of drama was 
also vividly revealed in the Schelling 
number, the inspirational qualities of 
which become increasingly evident with 
each new presentation. This work, 1°, 
had been previously heard at Exposit!on 
concerts. 

“Coriolan” was given with dignity 
and with a suitable feeling for its hizh 
tragic austerity. In lighter vein, the 
shimmering, rhythmic “Cappriccio | s- 
pagnole” rounded out a delightful p:0- 
gram. Dr. Rodzinski received many 
calls on his farewell appearance at these 
conceris. 
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A Chess Champion Whose Operas Pleased a King 


Bi-centenary of Francois Philidor, Composer and Member of Famous French Family, Recalls His Exploits in Game of Wits— 
Thirty Operas and Ballets, Which Attained Popularity in Age of the Bourbons, Include Settings of Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones”—An Exile of French Revolution, Composer Passed Last Days in England 
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BAROQUE AGE COMPOSER AND SCENE OF HIS TRIUMPHS 
Francois André Danican Philidor (1726-95), Composer of Some Thirty Operas and Ballets, Who in Youth Showed Great Prowess as an International Chess Champion; from the 


in the Opéra-Comique Theater: from an Old Engraving 





NE of the most famous 
families in French mu- 
sical history, that of the 
Philidors, is almost for- 














gotten today. Many 
generations of this 
family-tree bore fruit, each gen- 


eration supplying a prominent figure 
in Gallic music, members of the 
King’s court-band, noted performers 
and composers. The chief monument 
to the family today is a famous col- 
lection of unpublished music of the 
courts of “Sun King,” Louis XIV, 
made by André Philidor, which is pre- 
served in the Paris Conservatoire 
library. But this year the two hundredth 
anniversary of the birth of his son, 
Francois Philidor, is being celebrated— 
the most noted, perhaps, of the notable 
line, 

Chess and composition were con- 
stantly at odds with each other in the 
life of Francois André Danican Philidor. 
Born at Dreux in Eure-et-Loir, on the 
Blaise, France, Sept. 7, 1726, of musical 
parents, he in early childhood, as a page 
of the Chapelle du Roi, ofttimes would 
watch the court musicians playing chess. 
While he studied music with André 
Campra, composer of “The Carnival of 
Venice,” Philidor showed a remarkable 
mind for this game of wits. 


{ Chess Expert 


At the close of his career as a page, 
he went to Paris to earn a living at 
teaching and copying music. With too 
man~ difficulties confronting him as a 

1, he resolved to give up this 
ailing. 

_At eighteen, therefore, Philidor was 
pitting his wits successfully against the 
foremost chess experts of Europe. In 
1745 he became involved in financial 
difficulties and started on a tour, first 
going to Amsterdam. Here he van- 
quished Philip Stamma, the author of 
“Les Stratagéemes du jeu d’échecs.” 

Philidor’s next move was to Aix-la- 
(hapelle, where in 1748 he wrote a book 

the principles of chess. About this 
time he received an invitation from Lord 
Sandwich to visit the English camp be- 
tween Maestricht and Bois-le-Duc, where 
he met the Duke of Cumberland. To 
the duke Philidor owed the publication 

1749 of his “Analyse du jeu des 
hees.” This was through English offi- 
rs subscribing for the work. When 
came from the press, it was greeted 
th great and well deserved success. 

\s a chess player Philidor’s feats 

re remarkable, and he is known to 


have won simultaneously against first- 
rate players three games when playing 
without seeing the boards. 

Although the game had a strong hold 
upon him throughout his life, Diderot 
and other friends managed to persuade 
him to pursue his true vocation, that of 
music. In November, 1754, after an 
absence of nine years he was again in 
Paris busily engaged in composition. 
The failure of “Lauda Jerusalem,” a 
motet composed in an endeavor to secure 
the post of “superintendent de la musi- 
que” to the king, made Philidor resolve 
to write musical works for the stage. 


Turns to Lyric Stage 


His one-act comic opera, “Blaise le 
savetier” (“Blaise the Cobbler”), the 
outcome of this new resolution, was 
written to a text by Michel Jean Sedaine. 
It was produced at the Théatre de 
the Foire Saint- 
March 9, 1759. 

Blaise is about 


Opéra Comique at 
Germain, Paris, 
The story is as follows: 





Michel Sedaine (1719-97), Perpetual Secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy of Architects, 
Who Wrote the Book for Several of Phil- 
idor’s Works 


to go to the inn in spite of the re- 
monstrances of his wife. But some 
deputies sent by the wife of the Bailiff 
arrive to seize the furniture of Blaise, 
whose house is owned by the Bailiff. 
Blaise confides to his wife that the 
Bailif’s spouse is in love with him, 
and she in turn confides that the latter’s 
husband is in love with her. Both agree 


to fool the Bailiff. A wardrobe on the 
stage lends admirably to the strategy 
which they use, and which succeeds 


completely. The Bailiff is disgraced for 
his meanness and his wife in turn un- 
masked. The work was a brilliant 
success. 

Philidor wrote, in all, some thirty 
operas, and ballets most of them in 


comic vein, which won great popularity. 
For the anniversary of Rameau’s death 
he composed a requiem in 1766, which 
was performed at the Oratoire. 


Music for “Tom Jones” 
Of Philidor’s 


Jones” 


grand operas, “Tom 
attracts perhaps the most at- 
tention. The work is based on Fielding’s 
novel. The theme has been the source 
of inspiration for other operatic set- 
tings, among them being those by Plan- 
quette and Edward German. 

To those to whom the story is un- 
familiar it will perhaps be well to recall 
that it concerns a foundling, who has 
been brought up in the household of 
Mr. Alworthy, a rich land owner. Tom 
Jones, because of his talent, sympathetic 
character and personality is liked by all, 
particularly by Sophie, daughter of Mr. 
Westen, a wealthy and fanatical sports 
man and neighbor of Alworthy. Mis- 
tress Westen, sister of Nemrod, who 
prides herself on her diplomacy, im- 
agines Sophie loves Blifil, Alworthy’s 
nephew. She plans a marriage between 
them. 

But when the plans are revealed Tom 
and Sophie declare their sentiments. 
Everyone is surprised. Tom is chased, 
while Sophie escapes a repellent mar- 
riage by fleeing with her friend Honora. 
The two families follow the trail of the 
fugitive. He is finally found in an inn 
in a neighboring village. Here Quaker 
Dowling reveals the secrets of the Al- 
worthy family. Tom Jones is found to 
be the legitimate son of the sister of 
Alworthy and elder brother of the traitor 
Bluifil. He recovers his name and for- 
tune and marries Sophie. 


Personal Characteristics 


As to Philidor’s personal traits, it was 
related that he was quite the opposite 
of his wife, Angelique Henriette Elisa- 
beth Richer, daughter of a musician 
whom he married Feb. 13, 1760. She 
was gay, vivacious and witty, while her 
husband could scarcely be made to com- 
prehend a joke. 

One day a relative made the remark 
that he wished he were the owner of a 
carriage, that he might sit at the win- 
dow and see himself go by. 

Philidor reflected a moment and then 
commented, “My dear friend is quite in- 
considerate and foolish:—you could not 
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A View of the Fair of Saint-Laurent, an Eighteenth-Century Recreation Place of Paris, Where Several of Philidor’s Operas Were Presented for the First Time 





Antoine Henri Poinsinet (1735-69), Librettist 
of Many of Philidor’s Operas: from an 
Engraving of the Period 


be at your window and in your carriage 
at the same moment; consequently it 
—— be impossible to see yourself ride 
y.’ 
Love of adventure was responsible for 
much of Philidor’s success. It took him 
away from his native land to foreign 
countries, where the journals gave him 
much publicity for his skill as a chess 
player. Upon his return to France 
Philidor had become quite a celebrity. 
His pleasing personality likewise 
brought him many acquaintances among 
the friends of Sedaine, secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Architects, a com- 
panion of his early youth and librettist 
of many of his works. 
Association with Grétry 

Men with whom he had something in 
common artistically and who became 
in turn devoted friends of his, were 
Grétry and Augustin Pajou, the sculp- 
tor, who executed a bust of Philidor in 
1783. 

Grétry recalled that in 1767, at a time 
when poor and unknown, he had great 
trouble finding a librettist, Philidor en- 
deavored to furnish him with one. 
It is recalled that R. T. Regnard 
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were the First and Third Symphonies of 
Mahler, Respighi’s “Pines of Rome,” 

Holst’s “Planets,” Bach's Passacaglia, 
Strauss’ “Alpine” Symphony, and 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231.” 

The usual amusing ballots came to 
light with such requests as for 
Beethoven’s “Moonlight” Sy ymphony, 
Suppe’s “Pope and Peasant,” Puccini's 
“Carmen,” and a symphony by a com- 
poser, whom we shall leave unnamed, 
which was according to the voter “to be 
written.” 

Artistically, the season was an un- 
usually successful one in spite of a 
record number of concerts affected by 
bad weather. Virtually a third of the 
total number of fifty-six concerts either 
had to be shifted indoors to the Great 
Hall of the City College or were 
shortened because of rain. On other 
nights threats of showers kept doWn at- 
tendance. Financially, it is probable, 
therefore, that other seasons ended more 
favorably. Increased public interest 
was shown, however, by an unusual 
number of controversial letters written 
to the newspapers with respect to the 
programs. 


The Most Played HW orks 


Beethoven’s third “Leonore” overture, 
with five hearings, was the most per- 
formed work of the season while 
Strauss’s “Don Juan” followed with 
four. 

During the season a complete sym- 
phony was included on forty-four of the 
fifty-six programs, fifteen works by 
American composers were played, and 
thirty-three numbers were new to Sta- 
dium audiences. The most popular com- 
poser, judging by the number of per- 
formances credited him, was Wagner, 
with thirty-nine operatic excerpts played 
in the course of the summer. Beethoven 
follows, with twenty performances, 
Tchaikovsky with sixteen, Brahms with 
thirteen and Richard Strauss with 
eleven. The statistics of the season ap- 
portion the music as follows: 


No of 
Composer Performances 

Wagner ‘ : 33 
Beethoven 20 
Tchaikovsky 16 
Brahms ... 13 

tichard Strauss 11 
Rimsky-Korsa koff s 
Debussy 5 
Pvorak 


Sibelius ) 
Johann Strauss 5 
Stravinsky 
Berlioz 
Liszt 
Mozart 
Rossini 
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Three performances: Cesar Franck, Kari 
Goldmark, Grieg, Rachmaninoff, Ravel 
Respighi, Saint-Saéns, Schelling, Weber 

Two performances: Bach, Bizet, Borodin, 
Dukas, Hadley, Ipolitoff-Ivanoff: Lang- 
ley, Mendeissohn, Schubert, Skriabin, 
Smetana, Thomas 

One performance 
Borowski, Casella, 
tier, Collins, 


Alfven, Boccherini 
Chabrier, Charpen- 
DeLamarter, Dohnanyi., 
Glazounow, Glinka, Rubin Goldmark, 
<jounod, Grainger, Handel. Harris. 
Herbert, Honegger. Jaernefeld, Liadoff 
Mahler, McCoy, McKinley. Moussorg- 
sky, Nicolai, Schroeder, G. Schumann. 
Schumann-Stock, Deems Taylor, Verdi 

The symphonies most played were Bee- 
thoven’s Fifth, Brahms’ Second and 
Fourth, Dvorak’s “New World.” the 
César Franck and the Tchaikovsky 
Fourth, each with three performances. 
The leading overture was “Leonore” No. 
3, played five times, followed by the 

“Meistersinger” Prelude, and the Over- 
ture to “William Tell,” each three times 
on the Stadium 2 pene. Other popu- 
lar works played three times, respective- 
ly, were Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun,” Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Schéhéra- 
zade,” Ernest Schelling’ s “Victory Ball,” 
Strauss’ “Don Juan” and of Wagner. 
“Daybreak” and Siegfried’s “Rhine 
Journey” and the Prelude and Finale 
from Tristan and Isolde.” 

The complete list of symphonies per- 
formed at the Stadium this season were: 
Beethoven, Nos. 1, 3 (twice), 4, 5 (three 
times), 6, 7 (twice), 9 (twice); Brahms’ 
Nos. 1 (twice), 2 (three times), 3, 4 
(three times); DeLamarter, No. 2: 
Dvorak No. 5 from the “New World” 
(three times) ; César Franck, Symphony 
in D Minor (three times); Hadley, No. 
3; Mahler, No. 1; Mozart, Symphonies in 
E Flat and in C Major; Rachmaninoff, 
No. 2; Schubert, “Unfinished” and C 
Major Symphonies; Schumann-Stock, 
“Rhenish” Symphony; Strauss, “Domes- 
tic” Symphony; Tchaikovsky, Nos. 4 
(three times), 5 (twice), 6. 
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The following works of American 
composers were played: “Semiramis,” 
Felix Borowski; 1914 Tragic Overture, 
E. Collins; Symphony No. 2 after Walt 


Whitman, Eric DeLamarter; Negro 
Rhapsody, Rubin Goldmark; Symphony 
No. 3 and Rhapsody, “Culprit Fay,” 


Henry Hadley; Andante, Roy Harris; 
“Mountain Vistas” and “Indian Wa!tz,” 
A. L. Langley; Serenade for Strings, 
Victor Herbert; Prelude to Act III of 
“Egypt,” William M. McCoy; “Masquer- 
ade,” Carl McKinley; “Victory Ball,” 
Ernest Schelling; “Emperor Jones,” 
William Schroeder; “Through the Look- 
ing Glass,” Deems Taylor. 

The novelties of the season were: 


“Midsummer Wake,” Alfven; “Semi- 
ramis,” Borowski; Variations on a 
Theme by Haydn, Brahms; “Italia,” 


Casella; “1914 Tragic Overture,” Col- 
lins; Symphony No. 2, DeLamarter; 
Concert Waltz No. 2, Glazounow ; Sym- 
phony No. 3 and “Culprit Fay,” Hadiey; 
Concerto Grosso in D, Handel; Andante 
from an unfinished symphony, Harris; 
“Mountain Vistas” and “Indian Waltz,” 
Langley; “Enchanted Lake,” Liadoff; 
Symphony No. 1, Mahler; Prelude to 
“Egypt.” McCoy; “Masquerade,” Mc- 
Kinley; “Eine Kleine Nachtmusik” 
Mozart; C Sharp Minor Prelude (or- 
chestrated by Sir Henry Wood), Rach- 
maninofi; Spanish Rhapsody, Ravel; 
“Pines of Rome,” Respighi; “Carnival 
of the Animals,” Saint-Saéns; “Em- 
peror Jones, Schroeder;* “Rhenish” 
Symphony, Schumann-Stock; “Divine 
Poem,” Skriabin; “En Saga,” Sibelius; 
“Domestic” Symphony, Strauss; “Le 
Sacre du Printemps,” Stravinsky; “Sieg- 
fried’s Dying Apostrophe,” the Finale 
from Act I of “Lohengrin,” the “Song 
of the Rhine Maidens,” excerpts from 
Act III of “Meistersinger” and excerpts 
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R. STOCK’S farewell on Tuesday 
4 night, notable for demonstra- 
tions of sincere enthusiasm as we!l as 
for the unquestionable musicianship 
which this conductor has shown at every 
appearance. A fanfare from the or- 
chestra greeted Mr. Stock when he made 


was 


his first entrance, and after the last 
number, nearby auditors rushed toward 


the platform, the better to hear his 
graceful speech of appreciation. 
Both 


in the construction of his pro- 
gram and in the reading of it, Mr 
Stock stood revealed as a leader of 


superior intelligence. It is possible not 
to <pprove of Abert’s transcription of 
Bach’s G Minor Fugue, but it is not 
possible to quarrel with Mr. Stock’s pres- 
entation of this music. Nor could any 
other criticism than praise be accorded 
him for a masterly interpretation of 


Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony. “The 
Pines of Rome” and excerpts from 
“Tristan” rounded out a list that 
was uniform’y well treated. D. B. 


DeLamarter Symphony 


Paying a pleasant compliment to his 
assistant conductor in Chicago, Freder- 
ick Stock introduced to New York Eric 
DeLamarter’s second symphony in G 
Minor (“After Walt Whitman”) on Mon- 
day evening, Aug. 23. The novelty made 
its appearance in company with Skria- 
bin’s Third Symphony (“Le Divin 
Poéme”™), the overture to “Euryanthe,” 
Debussy’s “Prelude a  L’Aprés-midi 
d'un Faune” and Chabrier’s “Espaia.” 

Mr. DeLamarter’s work, nominally a 
symphony in three movements, impressed 
one on first hearing as in actuality an 
entertaining suite with a frankly popu- 
lar appeal. The composer has observed 
the classical sonata and rondo forms in 
the first and last movements, limiting 
development of themes to the minimum, 
and the general effect is episodic. The 
thematic material is entirely derivative, 
drawn from ephemeral songs of the 
“best-seller” variety, and the treatment 
is thoroughly in keeping with the de- 
motic gusto of Whitman in his most 
Manhattanic mood. 

Quotations from “Leaves of Grass”’— 
“I sound my barbaric yawp” and “Ro- 
bust, i singing with open 
mouths”—give the key to the spirit of 
these energetic and rhythmically excit- 
ing movements. But the most striking 
section of the work is the slow second 
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Fanfare for Stock at Farewell Concert 


from “Tristan” arranged by Stock, Wag- 
ner. 

Tone poems included Liszt’s “Les 
Préludes,’ Skriabin’s “Divine Poem” 
and “Poem of Ecstacy,” Strauss’ ‘Don 
Juan,” “Death and Transfiguration,” 
“Heldenleben” and “Ti!l Eulenspiegel.” 

Special features of the season were 
performances of Beethovens’ Ninth 
Symphony, Verdi’s Requiem, and a spe- 
cial Wagner night with soloists and 
chorus. 


Goldman Plays American Music 


During the season just ended under 
the direction of Edwin Franko Goldman 
on the campus at New York Unive.'sity 
and on the Mall in Central Park, seventy 
concerts were given by the Goldman 
Band, and the compositions of 107 com- 
posers were played. 

Wagner led all composers, with fifty- 
eight performances, followed by Tchai- 
kovsky with forty-four. Victor Herbert 
led all American composers, with 21, 
tieing for third place in the general 
list with Beethoven. Other leaders were 


Schubert, Handel, Rossini, Offenbach, 
Bizet, Elgar, Sullivan, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, Grieg, Bach, Mozart, Goldmark, 
Mendelssohn, Verdi, Thomas and 
Strauss. 

American composers were wel! rep- 
resented with twenty-eight names. The 


names of the American composers, with 
the number of performances given their 
works, follow: Bagley 1, Barnhouse 1, 
Bellstedt 5, Bond 1, Burleigh 1, Cadman 
3, Clarke 6, De Koven 1, Goldman 20, 
Herbert 21, Hosmer 3, Kelley 4, Lake 8, 
MacDowell 7, Meacham 1, Nevin 2, 
Rogers 7, Rollinson 1, Sousa 3, Speaks 
2, Stannard 1, Weldon 1, Woodman 2, 
White 4, Zucca 3, Reeves 2, Roberts 4 
Rollinson 1. 
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movement, based on four Kentucky 
“Lonesome Tunes,” which has artistic 


unity and a moving beauty directly due 
to its subjective treatment. 

Mr. Stock was more expansive in the 
reading of this American product than 


in the exposition of the metaphysical 
ecstasies of Skriabin. There he was 


somewhat reserved, as though he did 
not completely subscribe to the erotico- 
mystical tenets of the composer’s phil- 
osophy. His conservatism did not stand 
in the way, however, of a_robustly- 
eloquent presentation of a work which 
has its indubitable moments of spiritual 
power. 

The length of the program permitting 
an addendum, Mr. Stock interpolated be- 
tween Debussy and Chabrier his own ar- 
rangement of Schubert’s F Minor 
“Moment Musical,” which the Stadium 
audience liked so well that a repetition 
was demanded. Bk. DD. 


Van Hoogstraten Again 


Mr. van Hoogstraten made his second 
re-entry on Wednesday in a miscellane- 
ous program which was substituted for 
the Verdi Requiem, postponed because of 
rain. The enjoyable list included the 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
Brahms’ Variations on a Theme of 
Haydn, Slavic Dances by Dvorak, and 
Beethoven’s B Flat Symphony, which is 
almost a novelty in the regular concert 
season, vouchsafed occasionally as it is 
by the Stokowskian forces. The 
Brahms was a Stadium “first-time,” 
which was enthusiastically received in a 
first-class performance. C. G. 


Requiem Heard 


The Manzoni Requiem achieved the 
first of its two performances on Thurs- 
day evening, when agreeable weather, in 
contrition for the meteorological be- 
havior the previous night, did its best 


for the cause. 
All things considered, this year’s per- 
formance of Verdi’s only unoperatic 


work of importance was distinctly better 
than the last. The soloists and chorus 
were the same which had been heard in 
the twin performances of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony earlier in the season, 
and, except for Doris Doe, who filled 
the contralto post occupied last season 
by Alma Beck, were the same who had 
appeared in the Stadium’s first perform- 


ances of the Requiem. Besides Miss 
Doe, the soloists were Fraser Gange, 
baritone; Lewis James, tenor, and Amy 


of Music Played 
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Evans, soprano. The chorus’ was 
drafted from the ranks of the New York 
Oratorio Society. 
Under Mr. van Hoogstraten’s brisk 
and _ authoritative leadership, the 


Requiem moved along at tempi which 
were excellent for the chorus, but slight- 
ly too hasty for the solo group. The 
quartet acquitted -itself to best advan- 
tage when singing as such, and the indi- 
viduals sounded well in their solo efforts. 
The chorus was in fine form and dis- 
tinguished itself for clean attacks and 
toneful volume. 

The orchestra gave masterly accom 
paniments' throughout. The “Tuba 
Mirum,” as last season, was delivered 
by trumpeters from the parapets. Pos 
sibly the extended wings to each side ot 
the stage lent greater audibility; at an) 
rate, the net result, for quantity and 
quality, was quite satisfactory. Th: 
Requiem was repeated on hacen 


Rossini, Borodin, Brahms 


Under the baton of Mr. van Hoog 
straten on Saturday night, the Overtur: 
to “William Tell” sounded as fresh as it 
the performance had been a_ worl< 
premiére—a fact that, coupled with M: 
van Hoogstraten’s predilection fo: 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky, speaks vol 
umes for his breadth of view and inter 
pretative skill. 

The fact that Mr. van Hoogstraten 
has gained both in authority and re- 
straint this summer is not to be gain- 
said. On this occasion he seemed as in- 
terested in the elegant patterns of Ros- 
sini as in the philosophy contained in 
Brahms’ First Symphony, with which h 
concluded the program. Mr. van Hoog- 
straten was equally happy, too, in the 
“Polovetzkian” Dances from “Prince 
Igor”; and his interpretation of Liszt’s 
“Liebestraum,” arranged by Herbert 
and played as an encore, was a mode! 
of reserved, but deep, expression. 
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Mozart Triumphant 


On Sunday night Mr. van Hoogstraten 
did one of the most difficult things that 
has been done at the Stadium this year: 
he played Mozart’s “Jupiter” Symphony 
and played it well. 

The effect was one of richness and 
power. The material in this symphony 
may not be, in itself, as valuable as 
much of the material in “Don Giovanni,” 
or even as precious as the melodic tex- 
ture in many of Mozart’s smaller works, 
but Mr. van Hoogstraten was eminently 
successful in re-establishing the fact 
that it was virtually impossible for Mo- 
zart to be otherwise than technically 
brilliant. 

Tchaikovsky’s “Francesca da Rimini,” 
Ravel’s treatment of the Two Dances 
by Debussy, and the “Ride of the Val- 
kyries” completed the printed program. 
The audience was more than usually 
large. ~~ 


Throngs Make Adieux 7 
The final night but one of the series 
brought out a crowd of from 15,000 to 
20,000 to hear a short but popular list 
made up of Rimsky’s “Schéhérazade’”’ 
Suite and the Fifth Symphony of Bee- 
thoven. It was a rapt and grateful! 
audience, and the unusual bulk of it no 
doubt contributed to the enthusiasm 
with which the players attacked the 
thrice-popular works. There was a rich- 
ness of tone and an abandon in the per- 
formances that have not always been 
present this summer. At the close Mr. 
van Hoogstraten was recalled a _ half- 
dozen times. Finally in a brief speech 
he thanked his audience, declined to giv: 
encores and reminded the listeners tha‘ 
there was but one more evening in which 
to hear the forces at the Stadium. 
“Request Night,” the last of the sea 
son, was given on Tuesday, when th: 
program selected by a popular vote wa: 
given. This form of balloting had 
created the usual interest and an audi 
ence testing the capacity of the Stadiun 


was present. The list, made up o 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” Symphony 
and “1812” Overture, Richard Straus: 


“Don Juan” and Johann Strauss’ Walt: 
“Tales from the Vienna Woods,” wa 
played with virtuoso ease. There wa 
an occasional hurling of the straw mat 
—a time-honored Stadium closing cus 
tom—and another brief speech by M1 
van Hoogstraten. 

All the material in MUSICAL 
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Representative Clubs in the National Federation 


Detroit Tuesday Musicale Closes Fortieth Year of Endeavor, with Record of Pioneer Activities in Concert-Giving — Spon- 
sored Movement for Symphony and Aids Local Composition with Prize Contests — Spartanburg Woman’s Music Club 
Gives Programs for Worthy Charities and Fosters Choral Contests by Young Folk in Industrial Life 


ETROIT, Aug. 28.—The 
Tuesday Musicale of 
Detroit, one of the 
largest and most in- 
fluential music clubs in 
Michigan, has just com- 
jleted its fortieth year of cultural en- 
leavor. This club has grown from the 
proverbial acorn, for it had its incep- 
tion in a piano quartet which was 
formed in 1881 and met on Monday 
evenings in the music room of the 
James McMillan home. Two years 
later, the club attained a membershiy 
of eighteen, meeting informally at the 
residence of Mrs. Luther Trowbridge on 
Tuesday mornings, a time of assemblage 
to which the club has adhered ever since 

In time an associate membership was 
formed, and this group convened in the 
afternoons to hear the formal programs 
prepared by active members. It was 
not long, however, before the afternoon 








meetings were abandoned and the en- 
tire membership gathered on Tuesday 
mornings. 


During these early years, the club of- 
fered to its membership and the general 
public a course of five artist concerts 
each year, a policy that obtained until 
professional managers entered the field 
and made the presentation of artists’ 
concerts their business. 

Now, the Tuesday Musicale presents 2 
series of artist recitals each year, tne 
number being contingent upon the funds 
in the club exchequer. In this field 
alone, the club has performed an invalu- 
able service to Detroit, for it has pre- 
sented for the first time in this city 
such personages as Edward MacDowell, 
Ignace Jan Paderewsxi, Ethelbert Nevin, 
Myra Hess, Louise Homer, Edward 
Johnson, Fritz Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Mrs. H. H. A 
Beach, H. E. Krehbiel, W. J. Henderson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arnold Do!metsch, Mrs. 
Edward MacDowell, Marion Rous, 
Thomas Whitney Surette, the Trio de 
Lutece, the Barrére Ensemble, the 
Kneisel String Quartet, the Longy Club, 


Maud Powell, Eugene Goossens, Max 
Heinrich, Ernestine Schumann Heink, 


Blanche Marchesi, Emilio de Gogorza, 
Harold Bauer, Guiomar Novaes, Gitta 
Gradova, Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, 
Fanny Bloomfield-Zeisler, Olga Sama- 
roff, E. Robert Schmitz and innumerabk 
others. 


Helped Found Symphony 


The Tuesday Musicale has always been 
identified with progressive musica! 
movements. It is interesting to recall 
that it was in the home of Frances Sib- 
ley, then vice-president of the club, that 
the first definite plans were made for a 
local symphony orchestra. This occurred 
in 1913, during the presidency of Jennix 
M. Stoddard, who attended the meeting. 
The result was the Detroit Symphony, 
first conducted by Weston Gales and now 
under the distinguished leadership of 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch. The club has main- 
tained an interest in the orchestra by 
annually contributing $100 to its fund 





























Jonnie M. Stoddard, Secretary of the Detroit 
Tuesday Musicale 











The Tuesday Musicale was the first 
club to attempt educational work in the 
public schools, financing a performance 
by the Minneapolis Symphony for the 
benefit of the public school pupils. Al- 
though the club was forced to meet a 
large deficit, the experiment was con- 
sidered by Miss Stoddard, the president, 
and many others, a tremendous success. 
However. this plan was not continued 
because the public school work was 
taken up by another organization and 
with complete success. 

A significant event in the history of 
the Tuesday Musicale was the forming 


f the Student League in 1911. Mrs. 
J. F. Maurice Macfarlane and Mrs. 
Boris L. Ganapol attended a Federation 


in Philadelphia and returned 
stic ower the success of these 


it, Mrs. Macfarlane assumed 
the project and established 
the Student League of the Tuesday Mu- 
i She devoted much time and 
to its many details, with the re- 
this organization has been an 
from the day of its 








: ied success 
rst meeting. 
These girls elect their own officers and 
nduct their business meetings and pro- 
grams in the same manner as the major 
ub, but they are under the supervision 
‘f a Tuesday Musicale chairman, thus 
being trained for membership in the 
arger club. From a small group of stu- 
dents, this group has grown to a league 
of about seventy members. 


Com position Encouraged 


Each year the c ‘ub holds a contest for 
Detroit and the immediate 
vicinity Cash prizes are offered for 
rchestral, chamber music, choral, piano, 
vocal and other types of or-_ginal com- 
position. The Tresday Musicale offers 


mposers 1M 





Ph by O'Connor Studio 
Mrs. Leland B. Cass. Whe Has Just Com- 


pleted a Three-Years’ Term as President 
ef the Detreit Teesday Musicale 


a prize, as do several of its individual 
members, and other public-spirited mu- 
sic-lovers do the same. Each spring a 


concert is given, free to the public, pre- 
senting the prize-winning works, many 
f which have proved to be numbers of 
merit. 

The first public meeting place of the 
Tuesday Musicale was the old Y. M. C 
A. Hall. Meetings were later held in 
the Church of Our Father, the Twen- 


tieth Century Club, the Hotel Statler, 
the Y. W. C. A.. Memorial Hall and the 
Women’s City Club. The club now con- 


venes twice each month in the last-named 
place. 
Since its fi 


to the present season, 


———_— 
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as a plano quartet 
when its personnel 


numbers about 425, the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale has included in its membership 
practically every prominent musical 


woman in the city Its members have 
ound success many far-off fields, as 
well as local ones. among them being 
Jeanne Gordon, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Mary Kent, an 
operatic contralto now singing in Ger- 
many; Lois Jchnston, who recently made 
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Virs. Samuel C. Mumford, Recently Elected 
President of the Detroit Tuesday Musicale 


her operatic début with the San Carlo 
Opera Company; the late Elsa Ruegger, 
who was a well known ’cellist and an 
honorary member of the club; Clara 
Clemens, the distinguished singer, who 
also holds the same type of membership; 
Eleanor Hazzard Peacock, now one of 
the leading musical figures in Honolulu; 
Mrs. Charles Parker, active in musical 
affairs in Pasadena, and many others. 
MABEL MCDONOUGH FURNEY,. 





Spartanburg Club Has 
‘Remarkable Growth in 
Score of Years’ Work 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Aug. 28.—The 
Woman’s Musical Club of Spartanburg 
was organized in 1904 by Mary Hart 
Law, who has been re-elected president 
at each annual meeting since that time. 
For the past ten years the office of treas- 
urer has been held by Mrs. D. E. Guer- 
rant, who has lately asked to be relieved 
of the duties of that office so that she 
may devote her time to the supervision 
of junicr clubs. 

The membership, which originally 
stood at twelve, was recently increased 
from thirty to thirty-five. 

Among the thirty active members of 
today are six charter members. In the 
changes and additions made in member- 
ship from time to time, many young 
women fresh from college practice halls 
have brought their enthusiasm, their 
modern technic and répertoires into the 
Club to vary the progress of their older 
co-workers 

A string quartet, a choral group, 
piano, violin and vocal soloists, as well 
as members with literary ability, are 
ever ready to contribute their share to 
programs. An appropriation is made 
for buying music; and a friendly rivalry 
between the chairmen assigned to ar- 
range and present the bi-weekly pro 
grams insures the perpetuation of at- 
tractive and fresh numbers for each 
meeting. 

Regular attendance and punctuality 
are promoted by a system of small fines 
for absence or tardiness, the elimination 
of excuses proving a valuable time- 
saver. A war-time custom of the con- 
tribution by each hostess of a modest 
fee in lieu of refreshments still prevails; 
and, as a result, a goodly sum of money 
has been realized annually at Christmas 
time for the Near East Relief Fund or 
some other philanthropy. Scholarships 
are conferred on worthy students, and 
so far the results have been gratifying. 
Several thousand dollars have been in- 
vested in this way. 

During the past year, programs of 
special interest included one of manu- 
script music, containing the work of 
some fifteen composers. Material for a 
concert of the music of India was fur- 
nished by Lily Strickland, formerly of 
South Carolina. In the correlation of 
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music and poetry, verses by Keats, 
Shelley, Wordsworth and others were 
blended with appropriate compositions 
in a special cycle. An informative pro- 
gram was made up of works by Negro 
writers. Another was a memorial to 
Scharwenka and Moszkowski; and the 
centenary of Weber’s death was ob- 
served with a program selected from his 
works. 

A special date in December was 
marked by the visit of the Spartanburg 
Club to the Greenwich Music Club, in 
reciprocation of a similar event held the 
previous year in Spartanburg. The 
visitors presented a program of Christ- 
mas music—an annual event in their 
course—after which they were socially 
entertained by the hostess club 

In anticipation of the annual Spar- 
tanburg Music Festival in May, when 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch conducted the De- 
troit forces in Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, this work was the subject of a 
morning meeting. A request program 
usually closes the season. 

This twenty-second year of the Music 
Club marks the fifteenth anniversary of 
the winter course of artist concerts 
given in conjunction with Converse Col- 
lege. Recitals by Nina Morgana, Wil- 
helm Bachaus, Efrem Zimbalist and the 
New York String Quartet were given in 
the course of the recent season. In pre- 
vious years the long list of artists in- 
cluded such names as Percy Grainger, 
Ignaz Friedman, Harold Bauer, Moriz 
Rosenthal, Mischa Levitzki, Jacques Thi- 
baud, Fritz Kreisler, Alberto Salvi, Du- 
solina Giannini, Kathryn Meisle, Anna 
Case, Merle Alcock, and the Kneisel, 
Flonzaley and Letz quartets. 

The Woman’s Music Club has taken 
a part in one of Spartanburg’s most 
interesting musical developments. This 
is the choral contest, which represents 
mainly work done in the cotton mill cen- 
ters, with children of the operatives, 
many of whom have had few advantages. 
Yet the numbers by choruses and solo- 
ists are presented in an artistic man- 
ner. The singers are trained by 
cultivated musicians employed by the 
mills regularly for that purpose. The 
latest of these contests was held in Con- 
verse College Auditorium here on April 
17 last. This was the fourth of these 
annual southern choral competitions. 

Two junior clubs, consisting of spe- 
cially-gifted pupils of teachers in the 
adult club, are active and have already 
become a cultural force in the com- 
munity. A third club is in process of 
development. 

A program of some eighteen numbers 
played by as many children of members 
of the Music Club was successfully pre- 
sented. At the recent annual junior 
contest of the South Carolina Federation 
of Music Clubs, three prizes were won 
by pupils of members of the Spartan- 
burg Club, two being daughters of mem- 
bers. These evidences of interest in the 
rising generation strengthen the hope 
that Spartanburg’s future community 
life may be brightened and uplifted by 
leaders whose appreciation of good 
music will grow with the years. 
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Mary Hart Law, President of the Spartan. 
burg Woman’s Music Club 
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To Strike or Not to Sortke, the Opera 
Chorus Question—Meanwhile, One 
of Hoffmann’s Lowes Sertkes a New 
Attitude and the Ravimia Stage 
Floor—How the Mowres Have 
Solved the Perplexing Problem of 
What an Impresario Should Look 
Like— Thoughts on Beethoven, 
Thrice Removed—Music’s Share in 
Channel—A New Version of the 
Old Tale of “Finders, Keepers” 


Dear Musical AMERICA 

EMPESTS occur im teapots, ako in 

opera companies. Perhaps they are 
more frequent in the latter lecality. The 
latest hubbub is among the much union- 
ized choristers, though my gwess is that 
nothing that is stirring will ever pre- 
vent the opening of the doors of the 
large yellow-brick building at Broadway 
and Thirty-ninth Street, nor those of 
the Auditorium im the Windy City, 
either, for that matier-. 

Rumor hath it that the Chicago cho- 
risters are paid more per week than 
the New Yorkers—a difference of some- 
thing like $350 each—ithough the 
shortness of the seasom im the mid-West 
makes the gross earnings considerably 
less than here. However, the umion eye 
looks at a performance as a perform- 
ance, and there are mo deductions for 
intermissions! 

The Metropolitan choristers contract 
for seven performances a week. When 
eight performances are given, certain 
Singers are selected for the extra bill, 
the apparent method of selection being 
the wish and will of the chorus-master. 
Some members of the New York chorus, 
who draw a yearly salary for eight 
months’ work, of proportioms by neo 
means to be sneezed at, have advanced 
the demand that they should have con- 
tracts for eight performances whether 
they sing them or not—and, of course, 
at a figure per performance equal to 
that of the Chicagoans. 

I know of my own information, how- 
ever, that this demand dees not find 
favor with all of the choristers by any 
means. 

At this writing, what might develop 
into a real rumpus is stil] im the air. 
Giulio Setti, whose work with the chorus 
of the Metropolitam never evokes any- 


thing but praise, is only just back from 
abroad. ut he, apperently, is ready 
for any and all eventualities. I have 


heard that on the very day he arrived, he 
laid down the law in no uncertain terms, 
declaring that if he hears any more of 
this talk about strikes, hell sack the 
whole caboodle and import a complete 
new chorus from abroad, even if a $2,000 
bond for each chorister has to be de- 
posited im the already pletheriec U. S. 
Treasury. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza is stil] in Europe. 
but in any case, he washed his hands 
of the chorus the last time there was a 
strike and he had to give im to union 
demands. He then made a present of 
the chorus and its joys and woes, to his 
assistant, Edward Ziegier. though his- 
tory doesnt record what “Eddy” said 
when the gift was made. Probably it 


was “Thanks, so much!” or words to 
that effect. 

One of my imps reports that Earle 
Lewis, treasurer of the Metropolitan, 
when asked what he knew about strikes, 
paused a moment between remarking 
twiee to the same female at the box- 
office window: “No, madam, they are 
around on the side. You can hear per- 
fectly, but, the view of the stage is not 
good,” to say as how he hadn’t ever 
heard anything about any strike any- 
where, any time. 

Se, there you are. And anyhow, an 
opera house wouldn’t be an opera house 
unless some sort of upheaval was going 
on behind the scenes. All this talk just 
goes to show that the old “Met” is still 
im the ring and up and doing. 


W that New York has plumed itself 

en its channel swimmers, I think 
it is time for music to step in and gather 
up its due honors. 

I haven’t heard the whole truth with 
regard to Trudy Ederle, and I refuse 
to be stampeded by reports of ukuleles. 
I am told she has a pretty soprano voice. 

Mrs. Clemington Corson, besides be- 
ing the mother of two children, is the 
granddaughter of that fine old Danish 
composer, Niels W. Gade, for many 
years conductor of the Royal Opera in 
Cepenhagen. Her father, a physician, 
ence planned a musical career for her. 

Moreover, Clare Belle Barrett, the 
New Rochelle girl who won the admira- 
tion of the world for the long swim 
that was frustrated by fog a little be- 
fore Miss Ederle’s triumph, is a singer 
in her own right. She spent her last 
night in Paris listening to “Aida” from 
a 10-frane seat at the opera, and ex- 
pressed her confidence of yet “arriving” 
im the concert field. 

The pluck of a channel swimmer 
ought to count for something in music, 
and I have no doubt that the rhythmic 
codrdination of physical and mental 
faculties which is part and parcel of a 
genuinely musical nature counts for 
something in swimming. 
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HAT Ravinia is establishing itself 

among the leading operatic institu- 
tioms of the world is borne out by the 
number of good stories originating there. 

Things have a way of happening at 
opera houses that are on the up-grade, 
even if they are only stage accidents. 
It is difficult to engineer even a first- 
class contretemps in a moribund theater. 

And if one does hapen, no one is suffi- 
ciently alive to let the good word go 
‘round. 

Moreover, it is the real artist who can 
turn a stage upset into a personal suc- 
eess, as Lucrezia Bori did a little mis- 
adventure at Ravinia last week. 

The opera was the season’s first 
“Tales of Hoffmann,” with Mario Cham- 
lee as Hoffmann and Miss Bori as the 
fair but frail Giuletta of the Venetian 
episode. The stage manager was the 
skilled Agnini, one of the most depend- 
able and gifted technicians in opera, as 
our own Metropolitan audiences know 
full well. 

But differing stages can play hob with 
the routine of a part, and what hap- 
pened to Miss Bori was apparently due 
to a miscalculation of distance. At the 
height of her beguilement of Hoffmann 
she sank alluringly in the general direc- 
tion of Giuletta’s velvet-draped couch. 
But the couch was a little further on. 
The descent gained momentum rapidly 
until it was firmly and surely arrested 
by an unyielding obstacle. 

Thereupon Chamlee, as Hoffmann, 
found himself confronted by the problem 
of making love to a charmer who had 
lamded squarely on the stage floor. Noth- 
ing daunted, he proffered the prescribed 
embrace to Giuletta, where she sat. 

Sensing the friendliness of her audi- 
ence, Miss Bori remained where she was 
and made plain her own mirth over what 
had happened. Smilingly, she communi- 
eated the outline of her adventure to 
Louis D’Angelo as the baritone came on 
for the succeeding ensemble, furling and 
unfurling her enormous plume fan with 
no attempt to deprive her admirers in 
the audience from sharing in the fun. 

Now, the lovely Lucrezia is just the 
singer to profit by such a mischance, 
and I'll wager no one who was present 





would have missed this particular scene 
for all the dramatic illusion that could 
be conjured forth in the world of opera. 
Still, one hopes that this particular 
piece of business will not become tra- 
ditional and universal in the part. There 
are enough strenuous diving, rolling and 
tumbling acts in opera as it is, without 
all the lovely Giulettas, big and little, 
thumping soundly on the floor. 


Pay oR 


ICTURE an impresario. 

Would you have him tall, bearded 
and silent like Giulio Gatti-Casazza, with 
a way of tucking his hands into the 
armholes of his vest; or slight and quick 
of speech like Fortune Gallo? 

Do you think of a cosmopolitan like 
Henry Russell, who might be English 
or American or French or Italian; or 
one whose name and appearance coin- 
cide in suggesting some particular coun- 
try, race or people—like Antonio Scotti, 
Feodor Chaliapin or Max Rabinoff? 

Do you call to mind an artist type 
like Andreas Dippel, or one who easily 
conforms to our ideas of a typical busi- 
ness man, like Herbert Johnson? 

Or must the true impresario go about 
only in a frock coat, high hat and side- 
burns, after the fashion of the doughty 
Col. Mapleson? 

If these questions were put to me, 
I think I could find my answer in the 
movies. For, the screen gossips inform 
me, there is to be an impresario in a new 
picture in which Gloria Swanson will 
star, and the player will be none other 
than Andreas P. de Segurola. 

I doubt if a better choice could have 
been made. Of course, I am not in a 
position to say how ‘“Seggie’s” aristo- 
cratic countenance will photograph, for 
it is a platitude of the profession that 
often the best-looking actors in drama 
or opera make the poorest showing on 
the screen. 

But I feel reasonably sure of the 
monocle. I know of no other living be- 
ing who wears one so pictorially. ere 
his handsome features a blank, and his 
grandee carriage of no assistance to 
him, I still feel that the monocle would 
distinguish de Segurola in any galaxy 
of film stars. 

So here we have the real type for an 
impresario—and, as fate would have it, 
de Segurola has been just that—what 
with his adventures in Havana, Paris 
and at the Plaza musicales. 

Picture, then, the impresario de luxe 
—a scion of old Spain, with all that this 
implies in courtly dignity, and the 
ability to make feminine hearts flutter. 
All this, plus the monocle—to quote 
Ophelia, “the glass of fashion and the 
mold of form.” 





HE case against Beethoven seems to 

be complete. 

His “Pastoral” symphony can no 
longer hold its own, as was proved one 
night during the Stadium concerts re- 
cently. 

This is the symphony, as you know, 
which has a thunder storm in it—and 
time was when this storm was considered 
quite an advance over the similar storm 
in “The Barber of Seville’—written by 
the composer whom Beethoven most de- 
spised, and, some say, even caricatured 
in the Eighth Symphony—the genial 
Rossini. 

On this particular night the audience 
at the Stadium was driven indoors by a 
real thunder storm outside. 


The honors were all on the side of the 
ultra-modern orchestration. Stravin- 
sky or Strauss could scarcely have done 
a better job. 

ea on ~ 


8B there are still those among us 
who take Beethoven seriously. 

Among them may be counted Ernest 
Newman and W. J. Turner, illustrious 
British critics. 

Turner has written a new book, “Or- 
pheus,” in which he deals with Beethoven 
in such esoteric terms that even New- 
man, after reading the book three times, 
isn’t altogether sure he understands 
him. 

But, anyway, whatever he means, Tur- 
ner is right, is Newman’s conclusion. 

The distinction which Turner draws 
between the heart’s desire or passion of 
Beethoven, and the passion which created 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde’”—the lat- 
ter comparing to the former “as a 
coloured duck to a black swan”—seems 
to Newman a trifle rhetorical and exag- 
gerated, but then Newman is much more 
of a Wagnerian, I should judge, than 
Turner is. 

If, as Newman points out, the passion 
of “Tristan” is something quite different 
from the passion of the slow movement 
of the Ninth Symphony, “the world in 
general,” he thinks, “will still agree that 
in Beethoven at his most supreme there is 
a peculiar something that puts his music 
in a class by itself.” 

This something, as Newman compre- 
hends it, is the perfect interfusion of 
The Good, The Beautiful and The True, 
and its essence is the expression of moral 
law. As he views them, Chopin, Mozart, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff wrote music _ that 
breathed the purest spirit of goodness, 
but it fails to open the seven-sealed book 
of truth and wisdom. 

Moral and philosophical implication is 
always present in great music, he believes. 
Music may be exquisite without it, but 
not great. It is one of the things “that 
make Palestrina, for instance, greater 
than Monteverde, or Brahms greater 
than Ravel, or Wagner greater than 
Verdi; and it is the general lack of it 
in the music of the last fifteen years 
that will make the bulk of that music 
a mere curiosity of cerebration in fifteen 
years more. It is the peculiarity of Bee- 
thoven’s imagination that again and 
again he lifts us to a height from which 
we revaluate not only all music but all 
life, all emotion and all thought.” 

I hope the composers of some of the 
music of the last fifteen years, to which 
the British critic refers, will realize that 
he has paid them a compliment. Usual- 
ly when bad little boys make annoying 
noises, some harsher term is found for 
it than “cerebration.” 





6é¢TDOET’S platter” is what they call 

a new idea in Greenwich Village’s 
literary tea-rooms, the understanding 
being that the poets are free to recite 
their own verses while consuming what- 
ever a beneficent hostess decides can be 
heaped upon one plate for the modest 
charge of half a dollar. 

Why not a “Composer’s Platter”? 
Think of the practical lessons in poly- 
tony and atonality, to say nothing of 
the use of quarter tones, if a half-dozen 
variously pitched pianos could be set 
going simultaneously between bits of 
of bologna! 

cd * ~ 


AVING left at least three umbrellas 

in the Metropolitan, two in Car- 
negie Hall and several pairs of over- 
shoes in Aeolian in a single season, 
I must confess myself interested in some 
remarks attributed to the manager of 
the Lyric Theater in Baltimore with re- 
spect to the forgetfulness of music pa- 
trons. 

Why is it, this manager asks, that af- 
ter each symphony, concert, recital or 
opera performance in his theater, furs, 
searfs, handbags, gloves, galoshes, 
vanity cases, purses, lipsticks, bracelets, 
rings, novels, cigaret holders and neck- 
laces are found scattered about the 
premises? 

Is it the music that robs members of 
every concert audience of an ordinary 





[Continued on next page] 
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igilance with regard to their posses- 
ions? 

I’m sure I don’t know. I have never 
seen any statistics with respect to the 
number of such articles found after mu- 
sical events, as compared to vaudeville 
and picture shows, the spoken drama and 
parent-teacher gatherings. 

I only know where I last saw my own 
belongings. And save for a package 
containing a small cuckoo clock which 
I unintentionally presented to a dentist, 
I find that the only contributions of this 
kind that I have made to the com- 
munity chest in the last year or so, are 
those deposited at the opera house or 
in one or another of the concert halls. 

I haven't been in Baltimore in several 
years, or I would know right off who 
was the owner of the eight umbrellas 
being displayed there at the Lyric, 
among the fifty-four articles awaiting 
proof of losership. 

The Baltimore manager seems to have 
hit upon a bright and original idea with 
respect to disposing of this property. 
Unless it is claimed within a reasonable 
time, he is considering attending some 
concert himself and losing them. 


INGER-PRINTING of crooks is said 

to have a counterpart in charting of 
voices in Berlin, where criminals are 
identified by characteristic inflections of 
tone and rhythm. Fancy a performance 
of “Aida” being interrupted by an ar- 
rest because some official present had 
noted that the High Priest has a voice 
emission of 6-3x42WCG, corresponding 
in five of the six chief points to that of a 
long missing alimony dodger. 
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HERE can be something very sad 

about the celebration of anniversaries. 

The accordion, it seems, was invented 
one hundred years ago. 

The little French town of Brive, in 
the Auvergne, will observe the centen- 
ary with a gigantic concert. 

Nearly everyone in Brive, 
told, plays the accordion. 

Yet the exigencies of a busy season 
in New York will prevent many of us 
from attending, sighs your 


so we are 


r@— 


Army Band Plays at Sesqui 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28.—The United 
States Army Band, Capt. William J. 
Stannard, leader, has been selected as 
the official band of the Sesquicentennia! 
Exposition in Philadelphia for Sep- 


tember. 2. ae 
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Iowa Teacher to Pursue Music 
Psychology Abroad 


OWA CITY, Aug. 1—Dr. Mil- 

ton Metfessel of the University 
of Iowa, will leave Feb. 1 and 
spend four months in the study 
of music psychology abroad, visit- 
ing laboratories at London, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Munich, Vienna and, 
possibly, Copenhagen. Iowa Uni- 
versity aims to develop in par- 
ticular this research work in the 
field of musical psychology, and its 
laboratories are among the most 
advanced in the United States in 
their perfection of methods for 
solving such problems as the effect 
of tones upon the ear and 
emotions. B. C. 





Organ in Jowan Village Church Echoes 
Pioneer Spirit of Covered Bagon Bays 











| Building of Hand-made Instrument paar Four Years 
Over Half-Century Ago—Eleven Teams 
Used in Transportation 


s 

















In St. Pauls Lutheran Church, Garnavillo 


ARNAVILLO, IOWA, Aug. 28.—The 
picturesque success of pioneers who 
trekked across difficult stretches of the 
United States in covered wagons was 
musically echoed, in this district, at a 
later period by a German organ builder. 
Keller was his name, and to him the 
village of Garnavillo owes the possession 
of a unique instrument. =e 
Keller, who had learned organ build- 
ing in his native country, made his 
American home in Guttenburg, a town 
near Garnavillo. There, sixty years ago, 
he built the organ which has given pecu- 
liar musical distinction to St. Paul's 
Lutheran Church in this place. With the 
assistance of his sons, Keller constructed 
the organ entirely by hand, working 
through four years to complete it. 
Eleven teams were then requisitioned to 
transport the finished product to St. 
Paul’s. 


Eleven years ago the organ was re- 
built by Bernard Schaeffer. It contains 
1070 pipes, and is generally admired; 
but the sentimental value of the original 
instrument remains unchanged. 

These facts are the more remarkable 
when it is remembered that Garnavillo, 
situated six miles from a railroad, does 
not claim a population of more than 300. 
It does claim, however, that no other 
community of its size has so fine an 
organ. Nor is St. Paul’s the only object 
of civic pride in regard to music. Con- 
certs and operatic productions are 
events of local importance. Probably 
this artistic sense had its roots in a 
musical consciousness that first centered 
in sacred harmonies; but certain it is 
that Garnavillo furnished, some years 
ago, an impetus that resulted in the 
foundation of the Clayton County Musi- 


eal Association, the only county-wide 
musical organization in Iowa. 
F. L. CLARK. 





AMERICAN WORKS HEARD 
IN FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL 


Native Artists Among Those Who Take 
Part in Concert Including 
“First-Time” Numbers 

FONTAINEBLEAU, FRANCE, Aug. 25.— 
A program of works by American com- 
posers was given at the American Con- 
servatory here on the afternoon of Aug. 
23. Some of the composers represented 
were pupils of André Bloch at the school. 

The program included works for solo- 
ists, duets, quartets and for a large 
chorus and orchestra of students from 
the schools of music and fine arts. 

Among the soloists were Gretchen 
Altpeter, soprano; Victor Prahl, bari- 
tone; Marion Selee, mezzo-soprano; Bar- 
bara Lull, violinist; Walter Edelstein, 
violinist of New York. 

Rock Ferris, pianist of New York, 
played a group of modern compositions 
by Claire Schneider, and accompanied 
the chorus and singers. Adelaide Lee 
presented a Suite for piano. 

Quinto Maganini, flutist of the New 
York Symphony, played Griffes’ “Poem” 
for flute and orchestra, accompanied by 
John Kirkpatrick, Jr., on the piano. 

The concert was organized by Robert 
M. Crawford, director of the Princeton 
Conservatory in America, who conducted 
two of his own compositions for chorus 
and orchestra. 

Lynnel 


Corinne Rider-Kelsey Marries 


Reed 


ToLepo, Aug. 28.—Another musical 
alliance was formed last week with the 
marriage of Corinne Rider-Kelsey, so- 
prano and teacher, to Lynnel Reed, 
Toledo violinist, composer and teacher. 
The ceremony was performed Wednes- 
day afternoon, Aug. 25, in the Park 
Lane Hotel by Rev. Lincoln R. Long. 
Mme. Rider-Kelsey has, for several sea- 
sons, conducted a summer master class 
in Toledo, where she lived during the 
earliest years of her career. She plans 


to live in Toledo, to be at home after 
Sept. 15, and will continue her concert 
work under the Arthur Judson Concert 
Management. Her annual New York 
recital will be given in Aeolian Hall, 
Nov. 15. 


Madeleine Keltie Sings “Tosca” Abroad 


Madeleine Keltie, American soprano, 
sang the title role of “Tosca” at Le 
Touquet, France, in the Casino on May 
15. According to the Paris Herald, this 
réle, which was a new one for the singer, 
found her excellently prepared, and she 
had a warm reception. 





Italian State Chooses New 


Monument for Puccini 


fg me Aug. 25.—The body of 
Puccini will be removed to a 
new mausoleum on the late com- 
poser’s estate at Torre del Lago, 
according to a recent news report 
in the Messaggero. This final rest- 
ing place has just been finished. 
The ceremony will take on 
an unusual national character. 
Under the patronage of the King 
of Italy and under the auspices of 
Benito Mussolini, a committee has 
been formed, which has been en- 
trusted with the choice of a monu- 
ment. The Government has con- 
tributed 150,000 lire to this memo- 
rial. 


COAST FORCES END 
HILLSBOROUGH LIST 


San Francisco Men Close Out- 
door Season with 


‘ 
Gala Concert 
By te W. Fisher 
SAN MATEO, CAL., Aug. 28.—The con- 
cluding concert in the series of open-air 
programs given in the Hillsborough 
School Grounds by the San Francisco 
Symphony was heard on Aug. 21, with 
Nikolai Sokoloff, conducting, and Beryl 











Rubinstein, pianist, as guest soloist. 
The program was as follows: 
COUP Ce “REE « 60.0040 005048 Thomas 
Symphony on a French Mountain Song, 
"Indy 
“PAAR DAO. ox és a citeenntebl Loeffler 
“Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun,” 
Debussy 


CVERCUTO WSCER 0 0c e ces . Tchaikovsky 


It was a gala occasion. The orchestra 
was responsive to Mr. Sokoloff’s will, and 
the program was well suited to his 
temperament. The “Pagan Poem,” 
repeated by request from the previous 
concert, was again acclaimed with 
enthusiasm, and the d’Indy symphony 
was a welcome novelty. 

Mr. Rubinstein, playing the piano in 
each of these works, acquitted himself 
with distinction. 

In the intermission Dr. William 
Brewer, Mayor of Hillsborough, ex- 
pressed the thanks and appreciation of 
the communities of Hillsborough, San 
Mateo and Burlingame to Mrs. John B. 
Casserly for organizing the San Mateo 
Philharmonic Society, which sponsored 
this summer symphonic series. E. 
Beylard, on behalf of the Philharmonic 
Society, presented Mrs. Casserly with 
an inscribed bronze loving cup, and re 
ferred to her as the “St. Cecilia of San 
Mateo County.” 

San Mateo County has perfected plans 
for the erection of an out-door theater 
on the Hillsborough School Grounds. 
This will eliminate the discomforts of 
this season’s temporary arrangements, 
and provide an auditorium for many 
artistic attractions. 








Conditions of 


N USICAL AMERICA offers a prize of $3000 for the best symphonic work 
The rules of the contest are as follows: 


First—The contestant must be an American citizen. 
Second—Contest to close Dec. 31, 1926. 


Third—Manuscripts will be in the hands of judges as soon as possible after 
Jan. 1, 1927, and decision will be announced on Oct. 1, 1927. 


Fourth—The prize winning symphony or symphonic work will have its first 
production during the musical season of 1927-1928 in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, San Francisco and other cities. 


Fifth—Publication rights, together with the rights of all kinds of reproduc- 
tion by means of automatic instruments, or otherwise, are to remain the 


by an American composer. 


property of the composer. 


Sixth—Manuscripts will be submitted under thé usual terms of anonymity. 
Each manuscript will be marked with a motto or device. 


composer in a sealed envelope, 


equal merit, 
the other successful contestants. 


Eighth—In offering this prize, “Musical America’s” 
advancement of American music, and its only connection with the contest 
will be as the transmitter of the manuscripts to the judges and as the donor 
of the award. No responsibility is assumed for the loss or damage of manu- 


scripts. 


| No work that has been publicly performed, 


considered. 


“Musical America’s” 


having on the outside the same motto or 
device, will accompany the manuscript. 
placed in a safe deposit box until such time as the award is made. 


Seventh—In the event that the judges should be unable to decide upon one 
composition as being entitled to the prize because of there being others of 
“Musical America” will give similar prizes of $3000 to each of 


$3000 Prize Contest 


The name of the 


These sealed envelopes will be 


sole concern is the 


in whole or in part, will be 
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JUILLIARD MusicaL FOUNDATION 


New York 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 


HE NEXT New York examinations for Juilliard fellowships and scholarships will take place on Sep- 
tember 27, 28 and 29 next at the Juilliard Musical Foundation, 49 East 52nd Street, New York. Appli- 


cations for these examinations will be received up to and including September 13. Enrollments for the Fall 
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term, which begins on October 4, will take place on September 30, and October | and 2. 


FELLOWSHIP 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation awards fellowships 
and scholarships to exceptionally talented students in 
composition, instrumental (piano, violin, ’cello) and sing- 
ing, which provide instruction under eminent artist in- 
structors, and in accredited institutions. 


They will be granted only to students of American 
citizenship, who intend to follow music as a vocation, as 
public performers, teachers, composers or conductors. 


Such awards will be classified as graduate or under- 
graduate. 


Graduate students should be over fifteen years of 
age and under thirty, and have a general education 
equivalent to a regular four-year high school course. 


They must be able to pass tests in ear training, sight 
reading, and general theoretical knowledge. 


Piano students must be prepared to play a prelude 
and fugue from Bach, a sonata of Beethoven, a noc- 
turne of Chopin, or a similar composition of a group 
of two numbers of their own choice. 


Violin students must be able to play major and minor 
scales and arpeggios in three octaves. Etudes by Kreut- 


UNDERGRADUATE 


REQUIREMENTS 


zer, Fiorillo and Rode. A concerto of corresponding dith- 
culty of the Bruch G minor or Wieniawski D minor, 
and a group of three numbers of their own choice 


Cello Students: Scales and arpeggios in major and 
minor keys, with various bowing through three octaves 
An etude or caprice by Franchomme, Piatti, Duport, 
Servais, Lee or Dotzauer. Part of a Bach Suite unac- 
companied. A movement from a sonata or concerto 
and a group of two modern numbers. 


Vocal students will be required to perform vocalises, 
an air from Gluck, Handel or Mozart; a song from a 
foreign language, and a song by standard modern Eng- 
lish or American composers. 


Composition students must be able to demonstrate 
a knowledge of harmony, counterpoint and an element- 
ary knowledge of form, and must submit original works 
in strict or free form and be able to develop a given 
theme in strict or free form. 


Students receiving graduate appointments will receive 
their instruction at the Juilliard Graduate School, 49 
East 52nd Street, New York. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


Applications for undergraduate scholarships may now be made. Applicants must be over twelve 
and under twenty-four years of age, and be able to demonstrate unusual musical ability. 


Undergraduate scholarships will not be granted to students who are financially able to pay for 


instruction. 


The place of study for the undergraduate student will be determined by the examining board 
after each student’s qualifications and needs have received individual consideration. 


PROFESSIONAL 


All graduate students will be assisted in securing pro- 
fessional engagements. 


The Juilliard Musical Foundation will arrange a New 


York debut for qualified students and assist in every way 
possible in securing professional performances in other 


parts of the Nation whenever the Foundation feels they 
are ready for a professional debut. 


For further information address: 


ENGAGEMENTS 


On the other hand it will do everything in its power 
to discourage ill-advised debuts. 


Announcements will be made concerning the first 
debuts arranged by the Juilliard Musical Foundation. 


Students who are qualified for teachers will be aided 
in securing positions with reliable institutions. 


JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 
49 East 52nd Street, New York 
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MANY CHANGES MADE IN ° ° —— 
WINNIPEG CHURCH CHOIRS Japanese Drink Tea in Honor of McCormack British Musical Groupe Hold 





























att 
Reerganizations Take Place in Prepara- Jesmens 
tion for Winter Season— Musicians i Aug. 15—One of the 
Come from Other Points largest ' musical conferences 
Te. ™ : e 
WINNIPEG, Aug. 28.—Various city nae in —- a eee 
churches have been reorganizing their af British Music Industries, the 
choirs in preparation for the winter British Music Society and the Fed- 
seasons. a off a eeenl . it} 
Lillian Mayhew, who has been organ- SS 6 ee 
ist of Knox Church for twenty-five tieme their meetings from July 30 
years, has resigned and will live in t Aug 12 Among the meted 
Treherne, Man. Mrs. Murray Cameron ouiieiite valu ts — . 
: - - ’ : mzsiciams who appeared as speak- 
=. Zion Church, will succeed her in ers was Adrian Boult. who ad- 
nox. jvecced + del tec o — . 
John Dann has been engaged by St. en oe Gagne & 
Paul’s United Church to take charge of Ti 
the choir work. 
F. Douglas Bull has resigned his post Owe ~< > *ANICTS 
os organist of St. Giles Church, and has CONGRESS OF ORGANISTS 
accepted the position as organist and : 
leader of St. John’s Presbyterian Choir. Britiskers Will Held Meeting at Man- 
J. T. Hodges has been appointed or- chester—Harty Is President 
ganist and choirmaster of King Memo- : 
rial Church. Lexpex, Aug. 19.—The Congress of 
John McTaggart will commence his the National Union of Organists As- 
duties as organist and choir leader of seciations will be held this year at Man- 
Grace United Church in September. hester from Aug. 30 to Sept. 2, under 
Before coming to Canada Mr. McTag- Seated: Mr. Iba, Mr. Schneider, Mrs. Tatomatsu, Mr. Monba, Mrs. McCermack. Mis- the presidency of Sydney H. Nicholson. 
gart was conductor of several choirs McCormack, Baroness Ravensdale, Professor Keomatsa. Prefesser U<biveman We Apart from the meetings of delegates 
in southwest Scotland. McCormack, and Mr. Yamamoto. Standing: Mr. Une. Mr. Heriechi. Mr. Semetha Mer amd members, there will be lectures, or- 
Wilfred Coulson of Port Arthur, Ont.. Takeuchi, Mr. Ayukawa and Mr. McSweeney gam recitals, visits to various places of 
has accepted the leadership of August- ° WON tien ent — — a Set mierest im Manchester, including the 
ine United Church Choir. Mr. Coulson 4 ys rae 0 is departure M —oo, e has gaa m ins < —~e Henry Watson Music Library, and a 
was leader of the Port Arthur Women’s ~*~ from the Orient en route to the -r. Me ormack, = nave . a SS jimmer. at the Midland Hotel, to con- 
Choir, the Coulson Studio Choir, and of United States, John McCormack was the COnGUETOR’S eae ee) nee thin co, ‘nade the proceedings. ; ' 
St. Paul’s United Church Choir, Port guest of honor at a farewell tea party Japanese who a ee es Sir Hamilton Harty is president of 
Arthur. MARY MONCRIEFF. given by the Musical Critical Society delicate and somagan beauty Of the modi the Mamchester Association, and will de- 
——— of Japan at the Imperial Hotel in Tokio. @?t. You have sung your way te the ver am address. 
Musicale Given at Buzzards Bay On this occasion he received severa! highest place in our esteem and admire- Hemerary membership of the Man- 
; ' gifts, including a Japanese harp. Mr. “on. hester Arts Club is extended to all 
Buzzarps Bay, MaAss., Aug. 28.—‘‘A McCormack has the distinction of being “Now you are about to start om your ‘emgress organists during their visit to 
House on the Sand” was the scene of the only artist who was ever thus en. @lorious march of artistic comgwests Manchester ; , 
a well-attended musicale given by Mrs. tertained in the Island Empire. leaving us here, I hope, not foreve cant ee 
Stephen P. Alden and George Sawyer Professor Ushivama. of the Uni- Whenever you feel like visiting aga ; : — 
Dunham on a recent Sunday afternoon. versity of Tokio, and one of the leading the land of cherry blassoms, be sure that 1280 Compete at Brighton Festival 
The artists were Gladys de Almeida, so- authorities on modern (or western) mu- €¢ven from out of the flowering les BescHTex, ENGLAND, Aug. 25.—The 
prano; Walter Kidder, baritone; John gic jn Japan, was spokesman for the thatched cottages and bowers « me ond annual competitive music festival, 
MacKnight, flutist; Richard Malaby and party and delivered the following ad- Tinging the hearty cry of “Banzai! Bar meld bere recently. called together a 
tobert Nichols, accompanists. The dress, speaking in perfect English: zai.” arge number of contestants. Twenty- 
artists were well received. Miss AlI- “Mr. McCormack, at last one of ou : six hamdsome shields and cups, in addi- 
meida was especially successful in long-wished dreams has been realized New York Artists Heard im lows ~ te gold and silver medals were of- 
7 armencita, & work dedicated to her The man of whom we have read and CLEAR LaKE, Iowa, Aug. 28—Roma fered. The musical festival opened with 
by Charles Repper of Boston. ) heard so much, for whose art we have Allan, tenor and organist of New York 2 comeert at the Dome. There are 115 
W. J. P. pined and panted so often, sits before gave a dedication recital om the new oz asses and 1200 entries. The competi- 
‘nied be Maas dois us, shining with all the glory which gan in the Methodist Church here. He tiems continued throughout the week, 
md me be reproduced only Providence can bestow upon the best of was assisted by Charles Hobbs. Jr vith comeerts each evening, in which the 
credit is given. her children only; surrounded by the New York E mpetiters took part 
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The Opening of 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF | 


New York 
Bel Canto Studios 


September 20, 1926 
309 West 85th Street 




















AASANAAANNIK 








Mr. Samoiloff has just completed his third season of Master Classes in San Fran- 
cisco as Director of the Master School of Musical Arts of California and has also 
conducted Master Classes in Portland, Ore. 











Beginners as Well as Professional 
Artists Are Welcome. 
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Write for particulars to 


Secretary, Samoiloff Studios, 309 West 85th Street, New York City 
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of MUSICAL AMERICA 


The FALL ISSUE 





| occupies a unique position among periodicals in 
the musical field because of the extraordinary 
| character of its contents. Thousands of those 
| who engage artists and others among MUSICAL 
AMERICA subscribers keep the FALL ISSUE 
for months after publication as a book of 
| reference for names and addresses of artists 
| and their itineraries as given in its forecasts 
and advertisements. 


| An advertisement in the FALL ISSUE will bring 
engagements for the artist, pupils for the 
teacher and will immeasurably enhance not 
only the local but also the national as well as 
| international prestige of all who are represent- 
ed. By every token it 1s the outstanding me- 
dium for publicity in the musical profession. 


Make Reservation of S pace Early 


The FALL ISSUE of MUSICAL AMERICA 














for 1926 will be hublished OCTOBER 23rd. 








The Advertising Rates 





WN v0 3-03 men $330 
2/3 page ...... $240 0 ee ere $90 1/10 page $36.00 
1/2 page ...... 180 1/6 page ....... 60 1/12 page . 30.00 
1/3 page ...... 120 1/8 page ....... 45 1/16 page.... 22.50 


Preferred position space on reading pages (with other advertising) 25° 


additional 








501 Fifth Avenue 





The Musical America Company 


New Y ork City 
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1, Bianea Saroya, Soprano; 2, Franco Tafuro, Tenor; 3, Sofia Charlebois, Soprano; 4, Andrea Mongelli, Bass: 


“Cavalleria”, with Composer, to Open San Carlo Season 





Three Week’s Manhattan Series, Beginning Sept. 15, Will Brite American Premiére of “Il Piccolo Marat” and Mark Final 


Appearances in Century Theater —New Singers Arrive from Europe 
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Ros-emaS 


WHO’S WHO IN THE SAN CARLO OPERA COMPANY'S PERSONNEI 


5. Maria Yurieva, Premier Danseuse; 6, Dimitri Onofrei, Tenor; 7, 
Stella De Mette, Mezzo-Soprano; 8, Gino Lulli, Baritone; 9, Gladys Axman, Soprano; 10, Lucretia Geddard: 11, Carle Peroni, Conductor; 12, Consuelo Escobar, Soprano; 
13, Fortune Gallo, Impresario; 14, Giuseppe Interrante, Baritone; 15, Clara Jacobo, Soprane; 16, Ismaecle Voltelimi: 17, Rese Des Rosiers, Soprane; 18, Vechslavy Swoboda, 
Premier Dancer; 19, Bernice Schalker, Mezzo-Soprano; 20, Lorenzo Conati, Baritone; 2], Vincenze Viela, Bass; 22. Haru Onuki, Seprane 











HEN the Prelude to This, in effect, is an announcement only on Saturdays. This season will Mascagni, 

“Cavalleria Rusticana” made by Fortune Gallo, impresario of pene the ny 4 rate 2 = yo last n 

resounds through the the a ee, ees re rela- ‘e ape a ‘on ge & - pe ~- will sing in the premiere of “Il Piccolo 

Cc ~~ Wheskes Wa tion to the opening 0 = annua Season ot es 1 nna cllnce. aati a Marat, sailed on the Duilio from Genoa 
entury eater, New in Manhattan. Three weeks will the celebrated in the organization's new op- on Aug. 28. 

York, on the evening of season continue; in the second of these era house, being built on the site be- 


accompanied by his wife, 
and by Eduardo Papania, the tenor who 








man at the conductor’s desk will be 


none other than he whose name is af- Saturday matinée, “Madama Butterfly”; dramatic tenor. 
fixed, as composer, to every published Saturday evening, “Il Trovatore.” 
copy of the score. 


- ~ “Il Piccolo Marat” (The Little Mars 
Sept. 13, principals and the American premiére of Mascagni’s — Rn ae -_ Eighth Avenue, .-. in pene acts The iiheetes is be ~) 
pooteig ; “ i ‘ ” wi > give ‘ifty-third « ‘ifty-fourth streets unt Saeco na an . 
chorus, grouped eagerly behind the ‘en cos Se ae heey fe "sy m ath named for the Y#¢chino Forzano. The plot is founded 
curtain that hides them, for a few On the opening night, “Cavalleria Rus- opening. = Ss ae of the French Revolution. 
moments, from public gaze, will be  ticana” will be followed by “Pagliacci.” Several new artists, including three - a = a ae Se ee 
pardonably aglow with a sense of For the remainder of the first week the celebrated Italian singers, arrived in © “antes. eB ne me pee 
special excitement Whv? Because the Program will be: Tuesday, “Aida”; New York on the Conte Biancaman he Terror, the revolutionary chief Orso, 
“ . A . c . 


Wednesday evening, “Rigoletto”; Thurs- They were Lorenzo Conati and Gino nicknamed “The Ogre,” has inaugurated 
day, “Carmen”; Friday, “La Bohéme”; Lulli, baritones, and Ismaele Voltolini, 





[Continued on page 18] 
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Value of Music in Training Child 
Stressed by Edward Johnson, Tenor 


. 
PL RG 


Opera Adjudged Potent Medi- 
um for Development of Ar- 
tistic Tastes in the Young— 
Vital Place of Ear-Training 
in General Education of 
Youth Described by Artist 


HICAGO, Aug. 28.—The future of 

American music is in the hands of 
the children of today. This is the con- 
clusion of Edward Johnson, tenor of the 
Metropolitan. He has been singing with 
much success for the first time at Ra- 
vinia this summer, though a familiar 
figure in Chicago as a former member 
of the local opera forces. 

“As soon as a child is born,” Mr. John- 
son says, “it acquires a sense of taste, 
and sweets are an ultimate result. Then 
it begins to see things, and the eye is 
developed. Then the ear, and with its 
functioning comes speech, and so on with 
the other senses. The eye, for instance, 
is especially well developed in America. 
Witness the ‘movies,’ where the eye takes 
in an impression and leaves the imagina- 
tion to complete its reception in the 
brain. 

“The child should be trained to hear, 
as well as to listen. We moderns do not 
use the sense of hearing as keenly as do 
primitive peoples. An American Indian, 
with his ear to the ground, hears a horse 
or other animal approach more quickly 
than we can, and is aware of much in 
the forest which escapes our notice. If 
we do not seek to use our sense of hear- 
ing as delicately and fully as possible, 
it will become atrophied; we all know 
that this already has begun to happen 
in the case of those who are tone deaf. 
Tone deafness, however, is being cor- 
rected in public schools. 


“Tuning” the Ear 


“It would be a marvelous training for 
a child to have his ear attuned, to have 
a sensitive auditory nerve, for thus 
would a musical child come more readily 
into its heritage. Even for those who 
are not to be musicians—and we have 
too many already—” a twinkle appeared 
in Mr. Johnson’s eye—“there are other 
advantages of such early training. A 
sufficient instance is the effect it would 
have upon those learning foreign lan 
guages, for pronunciation is not a mat- 
ter of the tongue, but of hearing. 

“Music, which has hitherto, to some 
extent, been looked upon as an accom- 


plishment, especially for young girls, 
now becomes apparent as a necessary 


and vital part in the child’s training. 
Consider how listening to a symphon 
brings to the trained listener an inner 
sense of things—awakens, through th 
ear an infinity of sensations and impres 
sions denied others who have had no op- 
portunity to develop their musical in- 
stincts or desires. 


Artist and Public 


“The problem of the artist and the 
public, and of a just appreciation and 
understanding of the one on the part 
of the other, would be finally adjusted 
if, through a generation, a genuine mu- 
sical taste were developed in this coun- 
try. The public is the final authority, 
though its decisions are often delayed 
in obscurity. If the present American 
public had received training through its 
earlier years, it could decide at the 
moment of first hearing the worth and 
the place of each artist; the gifts of 
a beginner would immediately be given 
the proper recognition and the necessary 
encouragement. 

“This is precisely the juncture at 
which the importance of Ravinia is ex 
plained. Owing to the delightful sur- 





Los Angeles to Hear Piano and Violin 


Recitals 
Los ANGELES, Aug. 27.—A series of 
piano and violin sonata recitals have 


been announced for the fall, to be given 
by Helena Lewyn, pianist, and Cera 
Barstow, violinist. Miss Lewyn is 
known as an ensemble player of fine 
attainments, having been heard fre- 
quently in the past in programs of this 
nature. Miss Barstow, a recent addition 
to the music colony in Hollywood, is a 
violinist of high attainments and wide 
experience, having appeared as soloist 
with many of the major orchestras in 
this country and abroad B. D. G. 











roundings of the opera house, it has be- 
come a custom in many families for chil- 
dren of fourteen or sixteen to be taken 
to the opera, say twice each week. In 
a season of ten weeks the child’s total 
is twenty operas. These children, then, 
will, in their time, support opera; and it 
is they who must be depended upon for 
support. Ravinia is thus training a real 
and vitally important public in discern- 
ment. 
Ravinia as Mecca 


“Furthermore, I hope to see Ravinia 
a Mecca for music lovers, not only of this 


community, but from distant places 
Those living away from Chicago and its 
suburbs, teachers and students and 


others who are busy in the winter, may 
very wisely (and they surely will) learn 
the wisdom of such a practice. They 
will, I am sure, increasingly gather here 
to attend performances of an unique and 
remarkable institution. 

“Mr. Eckstein has done a wonderful 
thing for his community. Where others 
have lavished fortunes on provisions for 





© Moffett 
Edward Johnsen 


try’s well-being—he has seen that the 
advancement of music is also essential 
to our cultural progress. For the spirit 


TUNE BOOK SINGERS MEET 


More Than 700 Gather at York, S. C., for 
Sixth Annual Hymnfest 


CoLuMBIA, S. C., Aug. 25.—More thai 
700 persons gathered at York, S. C., fo: 
the sixth annual meeting of the Amer 
ican Tune Book Singers of York County 
About seventy-five singers took part i: 
hymns and anthems. 

The singing was in half-hour periods, 
with a short recess between each period 
Sometimes the names of notes were sun; 
instead of the words. The book used, 
“The American Tune _ Book,” is n 
longer in print and copies of it are high- 
ly prized. 

The Tune Book Singers are unique. 
Their first meeting was held in 192. 
This proved such a success that eac) 
year since an unofficial committee ha: 
ealled meetings, which have been hel! 
by invitation in various country churches 
in the county. The meetings have grown 
larger from year to year. J. W. 


Ordered to Army Music School 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 31.—Warrant Offi- 
cer Einar V. Sorensen, band leader, 
Twenty-first Infantry, U. S. Army, who 
has been stationed at Schofield Barracks, 
Hawaii, has been ordered to take a 









































technical educations in medicine, law, of a nation must be built up, no less course of instruction at the Army Music 
theology, and so on—and these are sure- thar its mind and its bedy.” School, Washington Barracks, here. 
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HIS headline, in the New York Times, over a wireless from Germany telling how “Ruth 
Breton, fresh from successes in Hamburg, won a place in the hearts of a Berlin audience, 
summarizes the young American violinist’s reception abroad this summer. The notices 
reprinted below tell how Ruth Breton, in her English and German debuts, duplicated | 


BERLIN 
B. & am Mittag—It is impossible to 4 
inything but sing the praise of Ruth Brete 
She shows herself fully equipped in the ars 


z of technique; she produces also delicate 
= effects of tone color. . . One of the most 
pleasing representatives of the young worl 


of fiddlers, 


Vossische Zeitung—An 
violin talent is Ruth Breton’s 
(the compositions on the program) 
played her capacity for depth of feeling, 
power to make her tone live. 
The violinist Rath 
name for herself in the Beethoves 
Quite apart from her technique, whict 
is of the type that takes for 
difficulties from Vitali to Paganini 
tone that is a striking feature 
ing. (Dr. Paul Ertel.) 


SUL 


In thes 
she dis 


Lokalanzciger 
made a 


of her plas 


Ruth Breton is a past master in suppk 
: ness of finger and bow-technique. (K. W 
=| Deutaches Tageblatt—A 
: sion was left by the violin 
young American Ruth Breton 
listener was rewarded by her pare 
tone, her powerful bowing, and the warmt! 
of her interpretations (Alex, Pfannenstik 
Berliner Volks-Zeitung—The brilliant violir 
ist Ruth Breton is an artist of taste wit 


delightful impres 


the foundation of an extraordinary te hnigwe 
ill of which she displayed im ai vers 
program. (Dr. Heing Pringshein.) 


Aligem cine 
Breton a 
it is not 
this young 
ilthough 


I found in Rut 
violinist of extraordinary ability 
only the triumphant 
American that capt 
indeed her technique made ans 
difficulty mock ery bat i 
ind berend that the big, nay mighbts 
of pure and singing ow ty. (Adolf Diester 


M usikreitung 


yates ws 


seen mere 


ver.) 
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undoubtediy great 


her 


Rret y 


granted all 
it is her 


Berliner Tageblatt—The highly gifted artist 


recital of the 
The 


singing 


technique ef 


is over 


in Europe the triumphs she has had in two years of appearances with the leading orchestras and 
in the most important music centres of this country. 
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fime example of that purity ef intonation 
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Concert Management 
ARTHUR JUDSON 
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MUNICH 


the 
upon 
the 
the 
beyond 


Zeitung—tIn 
‘‘plays”’ 
big and noble, 
yond reproach, 
fabulous tut 
Especially in regard to temperament, sh 
could rival any man, and the intensity ol | 
her expression reaches remarkable heights | 
! 
] 
| 
| 


truest 
her violin 
purity of 
velocity of 
this, 


| 
| 
| 
| 

sense of the Wor | 

The tone i 

intonation In 

her fingers 

she is musica! 


she 


The outgoing concert season brought 
acquaintance Miss Ruth 
the very highest quali 
nature a 


sSureness ine 


Poat 
us a 
Breton, 
ties 
technique of light 
complete beauty, 


valuable 
a violinist of 
She seems to possess by 
and absolute 
and this forms the founda 
tien for her individual and creative playing 
Wonderful delicacy of bowing, strength an: 
fire of temperament, wealth of coloring, mak« 
her playing at times captivating by its un 
heard of plasticity and power of expression 


NYeueste Nachrichten—All the artistic anid 
violinistic qualities Besides well «le 
veloped finger and bow-technique we were 
struck in this player, who is young, musical 
and phrases vitally, by an unusually big 
pewerful and singing tone 

({ucshurae Zeitung am Abend She guides 
her bow with fabulous sureness and power 
ful energy She has at her command a 
brilliant technique with which she plays the 
most difficult bravura passages as something 


to be taken for granted and without any 
effort 


Tageblatt—aA 
and distinguished 


violinist of admirable gifts 
ability She displayed her 
vid temperament, her sure and never-failing 
hi bow and finger Her tone is 
and of unimpeachable purity 


echnique of 
bi noble 
Welt an 


Sonntag ¥ fabulous violinist 


» exceptional gifts. 





PACKARD BLDG. 
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Hurok to Bring Unique Attractions 





New York Manager An- 
nounces Plans for First 
American Tour of Moscow 
Théatre Habima, in Spec- 
tacles with Music — Nea- 
politan Marionettes Will Be 
Seen in Series with Melodic 
Features 


Reg wt al managing director of 
¢ Universal Artists, Inc., returned to 
New York recently on the Aquitania 
from a visit to Europe during which he 
was in France, Germany and England. 
Mr. Hurok’s trip abroad was made to 
complete arrangements for certain de- 
tails of the tour which Chaliapin will 
make under his management in “The 
Barber of Seville” to com- 
plete attrac- 
tions. 

“Chaliapin is now in Australia,” said 


as well as 
the engagement of other 


Mr. Hurok, “ending his tour of the 
Orient. He gives his last concert in 
Sydney on Sept. 26, and sails for the 


United States on Sept. 29, landing in 
San Francisco on Oct. 1. He will come 


directly to New York for final rehearsals 
of ‘The Barber’ and will open in Mon- 
treal on Oct. 27. He will be heard in 
the opera in New York some time in 
February, but the theater in which the 
performances will be given has not yet 
been definitely decided upon. The 
scenery for the production has all been 
made by Korovin in Paris and is fine in 
every way. The costumes are being 
executed here. 

“A new attraction which I signed up 
on the other side for a two-months’ 
tour here, is the ‘Habima’ from Moscow. 
The designation is'an old Hebrew word 
for ‘stage’ and the organization has met 
with tremendous success in Moscow dur- 
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Phot byw Laver 
S. Hurok, Managing Director, Universal 
Artists, Ine. 


tion more to organizations of this and 
other kinds and tess to recitals by sing! 
artists. The demand for programs by 
individuals is growing less and less each 
year. This may be ascribed to various 
causes, all of which would take too long 
to discuss, but the fact remains that th: 
public is growing more and more in- 
terested in joint programs and in enter- 
tainments by groups of artists. 

“The appeal of the Habima is a good 
one. The company, which is almost en- 
tirely composed of Jews, acts only a 
few pieces, some of which are already 
familiar to American audiences both in 
dramatic and in motion-picture form 
Their répertoire here will include “The 
Dybbuk,’ ‘The Golem,’ ‘Jacob’s Dream, 
a version of Eugene Sue’s ‘The Wander 
ing Jew’ called ‘The Eternal Jew.” and 
“The Deluge.’ 

“The acting of this organization has 
been acclaimed by various European 
countries and it has played to capacity 


ica will give it an equally cordial recep- 
tion. No less a person than Maxim 
Gorky said of Zemach, the leading actor, 
and of Vakhtangoff, the director, that 
they were ‘an artist of value and a 
stage-manager of genius.” And this, it 
is to be remembered, is of people who 
when they started on their present ca- 
reers, had to do so in a very small way 
and in off hours, so to speak, as they 
were all earning their living in other 
fields of activity. 


Gets Soviet’s Permission 


“The Habima will come about the 
middle of November. I have been after 
them for three years but was able only 
recently to sign them up and also to 
get permission of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for them to come to this country. 

“In “The Dybbuk’ they give a scene 
which was omitted in the American per- 
formances, in which there is a lot of 
folk~djancing and singing. A number of 
the company which. by the way, num- 
bers about fifty, are excellent singers 
as well as actors, so the incidental mu- 
sic Is properly taken care of. 

“For the season of 1927-1928, I have 
signed up the Neapolitan Marionettes 
and intend presenting them in unique 
programs. This organization, which is 
immensely popular abroad, was here 
several years ago, but its method of 
presentation failed to draw the appreci- 
ation it deserves. They will be accom- 
panied by a group of singers and will 
present all sorts of bills, many of them 
especially for children. 

“Other attractions I shall announce 
later. far, the outlook is good. If 
one studies the wants of the public and 
attempts te follow them instead of try- 
ing to force upon them things you don’t 
even care for yourself, there is no rea- 
son why success should not attend your 
efforts.” a. 2. we 


~~ 


“Old Reliables” Entertained 

Aug. 28.—Thir- 
f the Cedar Falls Concert 
as the 


lewan 
CEDAR FALLS, 
teen members 


Band who are 


low A.. 


“old relia- 
have served with the 
from ten to twenty 
years, were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank L. McCreary recently in honor of 


cnown 


they 


for 


bles,” 


sTnee 
organization 


300,000 ENGAGE IN 
MILWAUKEE SINGING 


Contest Idea Is Important 
Factor in Public Park 


Music 
By C. O. Skinrood 


MILWAUKEE, Aug. 28.—Estimates 
show that some 300,000 persons in this 
city have engaged in community singing 
in the last two months. The season 
closed with a general demand that the 
experiment be continued next year. 

All the “sings” have been conducted 
by Frederick Carberry. For several 
evenings each week Mr. Carberry has 
worked tirelessly to prove that the rank 
and file of people enjoy singing. Park 
concerts have been well attended, al- 
though the weather has been exception- 
ally cold. 

A factor in the keen interest shown 
was the contest idea. In the final weeks 
of the competition, the standing of the 
various parks was published more and 
more frequently. The palm for fine 
singing passed from one park to another 
daily, as the judges listened for im- 
provement in interpretation, for “pep,” 
and for general enthusiasm. Attend- 
ance was also a factor in the rating. 

For a long time Washington Park was 
in the lead. Then the highest percent- 
age record shifted to Lake Park. Mit- 
chell Park led next. Later Washington 
and other parks were leaders. 








Brazilian Audiences Hear “Carmen” and 
“Aida” 

Rio DE JANEIRO, Aug. 15.—The opera 

season at the Teatro Municipale, under 


the direction of Walter Mocchi, has 
gained much success for the artists 
heard thus far in the series. Bernardo 


de Muro, tenor, was particularly hailed 
for his appearances in “Carmen” and 
other works. Bianca Scacciati was greet- 
ed with prolonged applause after her 
principal arias in a recent performance 


ing the past seventeen years. houses wherever it has appeared, so that the twentieth anniversary of Mr. Mc- of “Aida,” in which she sang the title 
“From now on, I shall give.my atten- 1 have no doubt in the world that Amer Creary’s service as director. B. C. role. 














HERBERT MILLER 


Distinguished American Baritone and Teacher 
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Returning from two years in 
Florence, Italy, where he has 
spent much time in an intensive 
Production 
and the art of pure Bel Canto. 


research of Voice 


vised. 


Advance reservation of time for 
consultation and lessons is ad- 
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EDGAR NELSON, President 





CHICAGO 
Fall Term Opens Monday, September 13 


For general catalog, with information on all courses of study, address M. A. SCHWENKER, Secretary, 833-839 North Dearborn Street 
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thorities 


and Tone Production. 
noted as a teacher of teachers 
and has had exceptional success 
in the handling of difficult vocal 
problems, as well as in the 
broader field of song 
torio interpretation. 


Mr. Miller is regarded as one 
of the leading American au- 


Placement 
He is 


in Voice 


and ora- 
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*“Sans-Géne Has Premiére at Ravinia: 


“Hoffmann™ and Double Bill Revived 
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[Continued from page 1] 





Amato, when the opera was given its 
American premiére at the Metropolitan 
in the season of 1914-15, disclosed the 
réle as one of the most prepossessing in 
his catalog. Like Miss Gentle’s Sans- 
Géne, his Lefebvre is quite human, quite 
simple—or as simple as Mr. Martinelli’s 
acute sense of the stage will permit it 
to be—and a person of many contrast- 
ing qualities. 

In no réle which he has sung here this 
summer has Mr. Martinelli approached 
his task with so much of the spirit of 
the technician of the spoken drama. 
The part calls for such treatment, to be 
sure; Mr. Martinelli gave it with that 
satisfying plenitude and maturity of 
ability which have been among his vir- 
tues this season. 

Mr. Danise’s Napoleon was sufficient 
to its requirements, and satisfyingly 
strengthened the one dramatic episode 
of the drama, where Sans-Géne’s loyalty 
to Count Neipperg leads the Emperor 
to test the Empress’ fidelity to him, and 
to discover that Neipperg’s relations 
with her have been purely Platonic. 

José Mojica, as a handsome Neipperg, 
lent credibility to the Emperor’s sus- 
picions of a love affair, and the same 
capable young tenor’s vignette of the 
dancing master in the second act was 
one of the most amusing elements in 
the comedy. 

Ina Bourskaya gave glamorous dig- 
nity to the part of the Queen of Naples. 
Philine Falco seconded her as Napoleon's 
other sister; Louis D’Angelo doubled as 
Lefebvre’s butler and Napoleon's Hindu 
servant, and other parts were admirably 
taken by Desiré Defrére, Margery Max- 
well, Ada Paggi, Paolo Ananian and 


some able members of the chorus. 
The chorus itself moved and sang as 
if inspired by the enjoyableness of the 
occasion, and the orchestra, under Gen- 
Papi’s 


naro galvanizing 
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America’s Finest Pao 
Choice of 


LUELLA MELIUS 


Mme. Melius, who has recently created a semstiom 
in America unequalled m recent years, says of the 
Chickering 
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eaelket stage action, 
Pag, im sumereus cur- 


made 
interesting. 
directed the 
shared, like Mr 
tain calis 


Deuhle Ball tedidied 


2 super Sanducce 
m Saturday might perfieemance of 
“Cavalicria BRuastiona” and Marie 
Chamiee, im splientii vwoue,, gave a per- 
formance as Dwrrife whith seemed un- 
surpassable im ewery respect. His sing- 
ing on this eccasym, combining musical 
beauty with @ramati effectiveness, 
marked the high svet of the company’s 
achievements this summer. Miss Page 
was a pleasant Zale, and Mr. Defrere 
was extremely uefial asc Aji Mr: 
Martinelli evoked ome of the must emtiu- 
Siastic ovations of the summer as tle 
Canto of “Pap tann.” Wr. Dunise’s 
Tome was wares: agoleniked, and 
Ehsaheth Rethhere'’s Weditie was notable 
for exquisite tome. Mir. Deffrére was the 
Silvio, and Mr. Moir, giving ie first 
local performance as Beppe, prowed ca- 
pable, as usual, leth im actiem and in 
song. Mr. Papi ied beth eperas with 
refreshing wiger, The work ef the cio- 
rus was of spkmdiw quality 


“Bofimam Wales Bom 


A Jlexrge aude 
plauded the ‘brilhat 
“Tales of Hoffmann” givem Thursday 
evening. Wiss Freamd was welkomed 
with special deligit. She sang the réle 
of Olymg: with chanming naivete, yet 
her coloratura singe bad tie adroit- 
ness of maturity Her simultiom of 
mechanical! stiffmess were one of tie nest 
delicate contribu: t the abundant 
humor of the peciormance 

Mr. Chaniee geve iis fst 
ance as Bafimerwn: and same with re- 
freshing quality ef ware amd am ad 
mirable grasp of the baffling style of a 
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part which combines the traits of many 
types ef opera. 

Luecrezia Bori’s impersonations of 
Giulietta and Antonia were engrossing, 
s@ thereughly did she enter into the 
spirit of each of these contrasting parts. 
Her Antonia was a study in domesticity, 
ene of the unique exhibitions in Miss 
Bori’s otherwise rather flashing réper- 
teire. This Antonta had a perfect finger 
technic im the accompaniments with 
which she provided her songs at the 
harpsichord, and sang the one colora- 
tura passage of the réle with brilliance. 

Giuseppe Danise was splendid in his 
second act aria to the diamond. Léon 
Rothier was enjoyed as the spectacle 
vendor im the first act, as well as in 
his pertrait ef Dr. Miracle in the third. 
Jesé Mojica provided capable cari- 
eatures of the three servants, adding 
more laurels to his reputation as a 
tenor buffo; and Mr. Defrére, the de- 
lihtful Ada Paggi—as Hoffmann’s 
treusered comrade—and others joined 
im @ remarkably good performance. 
Lewis Hasselmans conducted with ex- 
cellent taste. 

The repetition of “Romeo and Juliet’ 
em Aug. 22 was not one of the best sung 
performances of the summer, but it was 


, 


Miss Bori and 
Edward Johnson headed the original 
east for the season, and were the re- 
cipients of the customary applause. 


Concert Program Pleases 


a highly enjoyable one. 


Luella Melius and Mr. Johnson were 
soloists at Monday’s concert, which was 
generally considered the best of the 
were in excellent 


year. Both singers 
voice, Mme. Melius singing the Mad 
Scene from “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 


and Mr. Johnson an aria from “Lohen- 
grin.” The duet from “Romeo and 
Juliet” was a feature of the program. 
Eric DeLamarter conducted the Chicago 
Symphony. 

“Madama Butterfly” was repeated on 
Aug. 25, with Miss Rethberg, Mr. John- 
son, Miss Bourskaya and Mario Basiola 
in familiar réles. 

“Andrea Chenier,” sung again on Fri- 
day night, brought ovations to Mr. Mar- 
tinelli in a title réle he has made 
peculiarly his own. Miss Rethberg’s 
singing was once more the occasion for 
pleasure, and Mr. Danise was a splendid 
Gerard. EUGENE STINSON. 
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waiting for a Novelty. 
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PENNY BUNS AND ROSES: 
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by Louis Adolphe Coerne. 
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THE NEWEST BIRCHARD OPERETTA 


The Dragon of Wu Foo 


A Chinese Operetta in Two Acts 


Mixed Voices for 
High Schools and Amateur Societies 


Time of Performance—2 hours 

12 Principals and large chorus 

18 Musical numbers—numerous dances 
Scored for American Orchestra 


fresh from the press and will be welcomed by all who are 
Bey for our list of Operettas to make sure you are not missing some 
the following established favorites: 


NOTE THE CLASS OF COMPOSERS 
a= PIED PIPER OF HAMELIN: 
Clokey. 


For Mixed Voices and Orchestra. 


\lice 


Foster. For Women’s Voices, with one character that can be taken by 
» mam, if desired. Orchestral accompaniment. 

DOUBLE-CROSSED: Operetta for Boys. Libretto by Robert F. 
len: music by W. Franke Harling, (whose opera “Lights of St. 
\gnes” made such a sensation when performed by the Civic Opera 
Company in Chicago last season). A great piece for Boys’ Camps. 

IN ARCADY: Libretto by David Stevens; music by Arthur Bergh. 
ALL AT SEA: Libretto by David Stevens; music by Sir Arthur 
Sullivan. 


THE BELLS OF BEAUJOLAIS: 


ne 


Complete descriptive catalogs upon request. 
We do not publish any mediocre operettas, 
and we have no record of a failure. 


THE NAME OF BIRCHARD ON THE TITLE PAGE IS A 
GUARANTY OF GENUINE MERIT. 
BEEN SO AND WE MEAN THAT IT ALWAYS SHALL BE. 


C. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


221 Columbus Ave. 
Send All Orders to Boston Office. 


Music by Charles Repper 


Libretto by Anna J. Beis- 
For Mixed Voices and Orchestra. 


Libretto by Leisa Graeme Wilson; 


Monroe Foster; music by Fay 


Libretto by David Stevens ; music 


\ct; Libretto by David Stevens; 
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BLUE HILL HONORS 
KNEISEL’S MEMORY 


Many Attend Concert in Maine 
—Damrosch Among 
Speakers 


By Dorothy Crowthers 


BLUE HILL, ME., Aug. 28.—A concert 
in memory of Franz Kneisel was given 
at Kneisel Hall in Blue Hill, on Aug. 18. 
felix Kahn, a devoted friend of Mr. 


Kneisel, erected Kneisel Hall here as a 
temple of art in which the latter could 
carry on his work and as a suitable 
place in which the students might 
gather. There they enjoyed the privi- 
lege not only of individual instruction 
but of ensemble evenings under his 
leadership. Interested auditors were 
numerous and always graciously re- 
ceived. Each summer for: five years, 
through the kindness of Mr. Kneisel, a 
concert was given, the proceeds of which 
(about $1,000 annually) were donated 
to the Blue Hill Hospital. 

This year the concert was a memorial 
to Mr. Kneisel and no tickets were sold. 
All his friends and neighbors were in- 
vited and about 500 were present, in- 
cluding visitors from Bar Harbor. The 
interior of the Hall and the verandas 
were crowded. Many stood during the 
two hours of music and others listened 
from their motor cars nearby. 

A new life-size portrait of Mr. Kneisel 
hung above the mantel against the grey 
stone chimney of the hall. To each side 
of it was a tall vase of lilies of Auratum, 
the gift of Mrs. Francis Perry Smith of 
Cleveland, Ohio, who summers at Blue 
Hill. There was also a wreath sent by 
Mrs. H. E. Krehbiel and many flowers 
from other friends. 

The program was one of dignity and 
beauty. The performers included two 
of Mr. Kneisel’s children, Marianne and 
Franz, Jr.; his son-in-law, Willem 
Willeke; his pupil, Sascha Jacobsen; 
Lillian Fuchs, Walter Damrosch, Carlos 
Salzedo and Dr. Martin, all old friends 
of the Kneisel family. It was requested 
that there be no applause and the pro- 
gram was given reverently. 

It included the following Handel’s 
Largo, for string orchestra and harps, 
viola solo by Lillian Fuchs, conducted 
by Marianne Kneisel; address by Dr. 
John Martin; Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” as 
a violin solo by Sascha Jacobsen; a Coup- 
erin Sarabande and “Introspection” by 





Salzedo, played as harp soles by Carles 
Salzedo; address by Walter Damrosch; 
Brahms’ Adagio from the F Major So- 
nata, as ‘cello solo, Willem Willeke; 
Schubert’s Andante con moto (“Death 
and the Maiden”) from the Quartet in 
D Mimor, by the Marianne Kneisel 
String Quartet, Marianne Kneisel, first 
violin; Lillian Fuchs, viola; Elizabeth 
Worth, second violin, and Phylliss 
Kraeuter, ‘cello; Bach's Sarabande and 
Gigue,” from Partita in D Mimor, and 
Mendelssohn’s Andante from the Con- 
certo in E Mimor, Mr. Jacobsen; Bee- 
thoven’s Allegro moderato, from the C 
Major Quintet by the Kneisel Hall En- 
semble, conducted by Franz Kneisel, Jr.. 
and Gounod’s “Hymne a Sainte Cécile,” 
for string orchestra and harp, as violin 
solo, Franz Kneisel, Jr.. comducted by 
Marianne Kneisel. 


Pupils Form Ensemble 


The ensemble consisted of pupils of 
this year’s class at the hall and of for- 
mer pupils who had come from great 
distances to take part. They were: 
Florence Bryant, Dorothy Fay, Louis 
Ferraro, Harry Fuchs, Lillian Fuchs, 
Sascha Jacobsen, Louis Kaufman, Franz 
Kneisel, Jr.. Marianne Kneisel, Phyllis 
Kraeuter, Minna Krokowsky, David 
Mendoza, Percy Such, Marie Vanden 
Broeck, Elizabeth Worth Mr. Dam- 
rosch and Gastom Dethier assisted at 
the piano. The harpists, besides Mr. 
Salzedo were Lucile Lawrence and Grace 
Weymer. 

Dr. John Martin im his address re- 
ferred to Mr. Kneisel as am apostle of 
hard work. “Hard word well directed 
and persisted im is a lesson which 
America in aspiring after the higher 
things of life must learn,” he said. 

Mr. Damrosch gave a short résume 
of Mr. Kneisel’s career, dwelling on the 
work of the Kneisel Quartet. “I was 
many miles away in Spain.” he said in 
part when I received the telegram about 
the passing away of Franz Kneisel. |! 
was very much disappointed not to be 
one of those colleagues assembled to do 
him last honors and pay my last re. 
spects. I knew him im the various 
phases of his many-sided characteristics. 

“As a man I never heard him say an 
unkind or malicious word of any human 
being. That curious jealousy of the 
achievements of other men was totally 
wanting in this man. He bore nothing 
but love for and appreciation of his 
fellow artists. I need not dwell upon 
his work in Blee Hill. That is well 
known by you, his neighbors. The flame 
kindled by Franz Kneisel will continue 
to burn brightly for centuries to come.” 
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Early Opening of Fall 
Tour Is Necessitated by 
Demand to Hear Talley 
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Marion Talley 


Se great is the demand to hear 
Marion Talley in concert that this young 
Metropolitan Opera soprano was obliged 
to begin her autumn tour on Aug. 21. 

The tour opened in Ocean Grove, 
N. J., before a record audience of 7000. 


Miss Talley’s next concert was at 
Winona Lake, Ind., on Aug. 27. Other 
dates follow: Aug. 30, Colorado 
Springs; Sept. 1, Denver; Sept. 4, 
Springfield, [ll.; Sept. 7, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Sept. 10, Salina, Kan.; Sept. 13, Chat- 


tanooga, Tenn.; Sept. 15, Birmingham, 
Ala.; Sept. 17, Memphis, Tenn.; Sept. 
20, Kansas City, Mo.; Sept. 24, * Tulsa, 
Okla. : Sept. 27, Pittsburg, Kan.; ; Sept. 
29, Wichita, Kan.; Oct. 1, Topeka, Kan.; 
Oct. 4, Lincoln, Neb.; Oct. 6, Des 
Moines; Oct. 8, Minneapolis; Oct. 11, 
Fargo, N. D.; Oct. 14, Cincinnati; Oct. 
16, Detroit, Mich.; Oct. 18, Akron, Ohio. 

Miss Talley is accompanied on this 
tour by Emil Polak, pianist; Maximilian 
Rose, violinist; her mother, Mrs. Talley, 
and her manager, F. ©. Coppicus. 





ORGANISTS HOLD MEET 





Many Flock to Philadelphia for Annual 
Convention 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 30.—Many organ- 
ists arrived in Philadelphia today, pre- 
paratory to the opening tomorrow of the 
nineteenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Organists. 

An extensive four-day program has 
been planned, two interesting features of 
which will be the playing of the organ 
composition winning the Austin Organ 
Company prize and the gold medal of 
the N. A. O., and the reading of the 
papers winning the prizes donated by the 
Viapason. The. organ and orchestral 
concert in the grand court of the Wana- 
maker store planned for Sept. 1, will be 
one of unique interest in that it will 
include a repetition of the three organ 
and orchestral numbers heard at the fes- 
tival concert under the auspices of the II- 
linois council of the N. A. O. in Chicago 
last winter. Among the recitalists and 
speakers at the convention are: Rollo 
Maitland, Edward Eigenschenk, Charles 
M. Courboin, Firmin Swinnen, Arthur 
H. Turner, Arthur Scott Brook, George 
William Volkel, Carolyn M. Cramp, Rob- 
ert Morris Treadwell, Harvey Robb and 
Rowland W. Dunham. 
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_ ALEXANDER LAMBERT 


Will Resume His 


Piano Instruction 


on September 14th 


at 250 West 91st Street 
New York City 
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FLORAL TRIBUTES 


ANY of our social habits, when examined for 

a logical reason for existence, prove to be more 
or less automatic in their function. Having been 
once established, they continue without much con- 
scious attention being paid to them by those who 
participate. One may question whether there is 
any value in a habit of this kind when it has 
reached the point of perfunctory practice. Take, 
for example, the gesture of presenting flowers to 
debutantes, and to tried and true performers as 
well, in concert halls. 

Eric Blom, writing in the Musicel News and 
Herald, goes so far as to suggest the abolition of 
this custom, now that it had become almost a bit 
of routine. 

“Those who sit through concerts and recitals 
night after night,” he says, “may well be forgiven 
if they comexto look upon flowers as specially 
created tributes to lady pianists and songstresses. 
There they pour in so systematically that one might 
be excused for harboring the suspicion that they 
are hired with the hall or provided free of charge 
to clients of the fair sex by a management with a 
vein of gallantry. Knowing this to be a fantastic 
notion, one cannot help being aware that some on 
or other from the outside world must be sending 
these offerings, but this hardly accounts for their 
i>tellible regularity. 

‘Think of the adder of bitterness that may lurk 
under these alluring bunches. Many a poor gir! 
musician must go home from her first recital, for 
which she has scraped funds together desperately 
in order to angle the few benevolent press notices 


she hopes will whisk her into fame, and find herself 
ironically buried under a load of perishable loveli- 
ness, the price of which would have defrayed some 
of the expenses of which she cannot spare a single 
shilling without dismay filling her soul. But to 
proffer material help would have been deemed bad 
taste by people who doubtless honestly think they 
are performing an act of peculiar grace in sending: 
a bouquet to a friend whose first appearance they 
honor with their presence, more especially as they 
have probably not paid for their seats. 

“However fresh the flower may come to the per- 
former, there comes a moment for the persistent 
onlooker when their dead-certain, mechanical ar- 
rival according to an officially fixed time-table, sud- 
denly appears ridiculous. There are times when one 
fiercely hopes for something unexpected to happen. 

“There are so many things that one could give, 
things holding a delicate balance between compli- 
mentary attention and utility. They could be subtly 
varied according to the artist’s program in some 
cases, and according to the nature of the per- 
formance in others. A singer who indulged unduly 
in balladry might be at once encouraged, flattered, 
and gently reproved with a volume of Hugo Wolf or 
Gabriel Fauré, or with a dozen of the best modern 
English songs; another might find one of the 
numerous books on voice production acceptable.” 





THE STADIUM PROGRAMS 


HILE there has been considerable controversy 

in newspaper columns between correspondents 
and critics concerning the actual popularity of 
certain compositions presented by the Philharmonic 
orchestra in the Lewisohn Stadium this summer, 
the fact remains that a survey of all the programs 
given during the ninth season of these concerts 
shows that the music was selected in conformity 
with the general trend of popular demand. The 
artistic quality was maintained at a level varying 
little, if at all, from the standard of the Philhar- 
monic’s regular season, while the composers were 
ranked in accordance with a scale of preference 
quite generally accepted as that of the majority of 
auditors. 

Wagner led the list of composers with a total of 
thirty-nine performances of operatic excerpts. Bee- 
thoven came second with twenty performances. 
while Tchaikovsky received’ sixteen, Brahms 
thirteen, Richard Strauss eleven and Rimsky-Kor- 
sakoff eight. Five performances each were ac- 
corded to Debussy, Dvorak, Sibelius, Stravinsky 
and Johann Strauss, and four each to Berlioz, Liszt, 
Mozart and Rossini. Three performances went to 
the credit of Franck, Goldmark, Grieg, Rachmani- 
noff, Ravel, Respighi, Saint-Saens, Schelling and 
Weber, and two performances were allotted to Bach, 
Bizet, Borodin, Dukas, Hadley, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, 
Langley, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Skriabin, Smetana 
and Thomas. 

Diversity of tastes makes it impossible for any 
conductor, however carefully he may feel the public 
pulse, to build a program that will satisfy everyone 
in an audience of several thousand. The best that 
can be done is to utilize experience as a basis for 
probable popularity, and to mix among familiar 
works a sufficient number of novelties to stimulate 
interest. 

On the other hand, the preparation of a “popular” 
program is an easy matter, the choice of items being 
determined by current preferences cf concert-goers 
throughout the country. Inasmuch as Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Pathetique” symphony has been the first 
choice of Stadium audiences in their annual ballot- 
ing for the final program as far back as 1922, it was 
practically a foregone conclusion that it would head 
the list again this year—as it did. Nor was it any 
surprise to the observant to find Beethoven’s Fifth 
again occupying second place. 

After these first two, the order of the symphonies 
on the tally sheet ran: Beethoven’s “Eroica,” Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth, Schubert’s “Unfinished,” Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth, Franck’s D Minor, Dvorak’s “New 
World,” Brahms’ Fourth and Brahms’ First. It is 
interesting to note that the demand for the Ninth 
still continues, proving that a work which was con- 
sidered not many years ago as beyond the scope 
of mass appreciation has attained a definite popu- 
lar status. The Ninth stood third on the 1922 
ballot, and has now been given for three suc- 
cessive Stadium seasons. The descent of Dvorak’s 
“New World” to eighth place is not without sig- 
nificance for those who watch the fluctuations of 
popular taste. There is meaning too in the presence 
of Franck in a position outranking both Brahms 
and Dvorak. 
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A Lakeside Foursome 


The charms of a lake resort were demonstrated dur- 
ing August, when the Rochester American Opera Com- 
pany gave a series of performances at Conneaut Lake 
Park, Pa. Among the delegation of Rochester folk 
who found happy recreation there were the four 
“snapped” in the accompanying photograph. From left 
to right, they are: Eric Clarke, general manager of 
the Eastman Theater; Vladimir Rosing, tenor and pro- 
ducing director of the Rochester Opera Company; Dr. 
Howard Hanson, composer and director of the East- 
man School, and Emanuel Balaban, conductor of the 
lyric drama forces. 


Os-ke-non-ton.—After his recent appearances in the 
Hollywood Bowl, with Princess Tsianina, in Cadman’s 
“Shanewis,” the Mohawk baritone, Os-ke-non-ton made 
a research tour into the remote Indian parts of Mexico. 
Here annually he secures the primitive material which 
later in the season delights his audiences. 


Miller—Emily Miller, coach and accompanist, is 
spending the summer at Boulder Brook Camp, Center 
Lovell, Me. Her next-door neighbor there is Douglas 
Volk, the well-known painter. Mr. Volk is at present 
engaged on portraits of his wife and Abraham Lin- 
coln, of which Miss Miller speaks enthusiastically in 
a letter te friends, 


D’ Alvarez—European recreation centers will be vis- 
ited by Marguerite D’Alvarez. Her early summer song 
recital in London created so much attention that, yield- 
ing to numerous requests, she consented, before return- 
ing to America for the season, to give one more recital 
about the middle of October either in Queen’s Hall or in 
Albert Hall. Mme. D’Alvarez recently took a_ short 
vacation at the Lido, and was a visitor to Salzburg 
for the festival. 





Krueger—During his summer sojourn in Europe, 
Karl Krueger, newly appointed conductor of the Seattle 
Philharmonic, paid a visit to Erich Korngold in Vienna. 
The composer played for him a piano score of his new 
opera, “Heliane.” Mr. Krueger secured Korngold’s 
music to “The Showman” for performance in Seattle 
next winter. He has been asked to conduct the Vienna 
Symphony on April 28 next, if his duties in the United 
States permit. 


Protheroe—Among the adjudicators at the recent 
Welsh National Eisteddfod, in Swansea, Wales, which 
has been held during 1000 years or more, was Dr. 
Daniel Protheroe. Though a native of that country, 
Dr. Protheroe now makes his home in Chicago. The 
other judges were Sir Richard Terry and Granville 
Bantock. The chief choral event, as previously re- 
ported, was won by the Cleveland Orpheus Choir. 
Another American choir which competed in one of the 
events came from Scranton. 


Coates—A dark shadow recently fell upon the trout 
stream that flows through a little village on the west 
coast of Ireland, according to report. John Coates, 
English tenor, had gone to Donegal with the latest 
things in rods, flies and fishing pouch, and a gleam 
in the eye that could mean only one thing! There 
followed a hectic week in troutdom. Then, one day, 
quite suddenly, the shadow lifted. Mr. Coates had gone 
back to England. Reports as to the number of casual- 
ties are still lacking! 


Clemens—Clara Clemens, who has been in California, 
where her husband, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, has been con- 
ducting in the Hollywood Bowl, will again appear in her 
father’s, Mark Twain’s “Joan of Arc,” in which Mme. 
Clemens was seen late last season with the Walter 
Hampden Players. The fall tour of the company will 
start in New York and continue till about the holidays. 
After Easter, Mme. Clemens wi!l appear in the play in 
Paris and London, and the following season will make a 
coast-to-coast tour in the United States and Canada. 





Palmer—The charms of ethereal song have attracted 
many songsters since these programs have gained in 
artistry. Among the most recent is Katherine Palmer, 
who was heard from station WEAF on the evening of 
Aug. 28. This soprano has discovered that she is an 
excellent radio “recorder.” So many letters of request 
and approval are said to have come in after her recent 
concert that WEAF will put her on its program for 
the second time within six weeks. Miss Palmer will 
be heard again in a New York recital in Aeolian Hall 
early in October. 
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Port and Count erp ont 
By Cantus Firraus, Jr 


The Adventures of “Eedy 





This is true, 








MONG our operatic heroines Aida has always been a favorite. 
if for no other reason-than because she had the 
happy thought of dying on a pianissimo. 
mer seems uniquely propitious for at least one open-air appear- 
ance of the coffee-colored damsel. 
been able to put to real use a case of sun-burn. 


Then, too, the sum- 


Many a prima donna has 
Moreover, 


this lady’s plaints are of the generous sort that echo distinctly over the 


vast airs of the ball diamond. 

The best résumé of the famous case 
of ’Eedy vs. the Commonwealth that we 
have recently seen is contained in Ern- 
est Rogers’ “Syncopated Synopses” in 
the Atlanta Journal, which we have had 
oceasion to quote ere this: 


Sheik of Sphinx-Town 


“Though Radames . . was the local 
sheik among the home-town women, 
there was a pretty foreign lass who kept 
his head a-swimmin’ But there 
were complications in this situation. 
Amneris, more from love than duty, set 
herself to save him from the dark and 
luscious beauty. At just this time a 
war broke out and Radames was picked 
to lead Egyptians to the fray. Now 
there was just one circumstance that put 
the bee on Raddy—the other army’s 
leader was his sweet Aida’s daddy. But 
he was such a scrapper that he didn’t 
stop for trifles, so beat up all the Ethi- 
opes and captured men and rifles. 

“When he got back the village band 
was lined up at the depot to play the 


tune ‘Hail to the Chief’ and ballyhoo 
Our Hero. The King threw a jamboree 
and then Ammneris crowned him!.... 


\ Handsome Gift 


oe k= King gave Amneris’ hand to 
Raddy with his blessing—but what 
to do with it, had Our Hero 
guessing. — 

“He met his sweetie and declared his 
love with great emotion. 

“*Elope with me,’ Aida said, ‘if you 
would prove your great devotion.’ 

“And while love had him _ dizzy 
he gave an army secret out. Then every- 
one got busy. Aida and her daddy fled 
to get in further trouble, while Amneris 
happened up and punctured Raddy’s bub- 
ble. She said he was a traitor and she’d 
have him put in jail. 

“*But if you throw Aida down and be 
my sweet patootie, I’ll overlook your 
treachery and fail to do my duty.’ This 
was the proposition that Amneris made 
to Raddy, but he declared that ‘It’s no 
go.’ Amneris called her daddy. 


perforce, 


A Trying Situation 
séFINHEY tried our Boy before a bunch 
—some say it was court-martial. 
The jury was a picked one and was very 
far from partial. They ruled that he 





might starve to death because of his 
alignment, and then the guards drove up 
and took him to his lone confinement. 

“While he’s in jail, Aida comes back 
of her own accord and says she’d like to 
pass away just like her sovereign lord. 

“She felt that all was well, and didn’t 
mind demising, so long as Amy’s left 
to mourn—a fact which was surprising.” 
P. S.—And so they starved to death 
below a concrete ceiling, while overhead 
Amneris sad and mournfully was kneel- 
ing. 


* 


On Hearing a Pupil’s Exercise 


NDER the affecting title of “Musings 
of a Music-Lover,” we here quote 
part of a pathetic ballad submitted to 
us by L. L. L. of Hendersonville, N. C 
We know it will awake sympathetic 
chords in the hearts of all pedagogues. 
(N. B.—It may be sung to the tune 
of “I Want to Be Happy.’’) 
“How can I be happy, when every single 
rule 
That governs chords and discords, 
mony—the tool 
That chisels out the melody—is smashed 


har- 


And every nerve is ragged, fairly 
hashed? 

Such is the life of those whose lot’s 
to teach 

Those applicants who bungle all and 


each! 


‘Methinks that when I reach those pear 
ly gates above, 
good St. Peter 
song of love 


And starts to play a 


Upon his harp with golden strings, | 
then may balk 
\t that, preferring peace and rest and 


quiet talk— 
Fearing St. Peter’s golden harp may fall 
Into a discord! Such is Habit’s thrall!” 


P. S.—On second thought, we imagine 
the writer may have been recently ex- 
posed to one of the Newer Things by 
the Younger Generation of Composers. 


* oe 
EACHER: 


by ‘Music of the 
Sweet Girl Graduate: 


“What do you understand 
so 


Future’? 


“My playing.” 
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Pythagorean Comma 


Question Box Editor: 


What is a Pythagorean Comma? 
JOSEPH S. TULLY. 

Brooklyn, Aug. 29, 1926. 

The difference between the octave of 
a given tone and a tone six whole tones 
higher than the given tone, that is, the 
ratio 524288 :531441. 


: a lal 
Cords or Chords 


Question Box Editor: 

Is there any authority for the spelling, 
“vocal chords,” as one not infrequently 
sees it, or shouldn’t it be “cords?” 

™ 2. 
Pa., Aug. 28, 1926. 
spelling is, of course, 
the term refers to the 


Allentown, 
The 


rds,” 


prope r 
since 


WEAVER PIANOS 


cartilages in the throat and not to mu- 
sical combinations. The word “cords” 
is ill-chosen in any case, since the things 
that make vocal sounds are not cords 
at all, but rather bands. 


9 9 9 


Cross Rhythms 


Question Box Editor: 


I recently saw the term “cross- 
rhythms” used. Can you enlighten me 
as to its meaning? JOHN WILSON. 


Shreveport, La., Aug. 26, 1926. 

Cross-rhythms occur when two instru- 
ments or groups of instruments, or two 
singers or groups of singers, play or 
sing in different rhythms in the same 
measure. The same thing occurs in 
piano music where the two hands play in 
different rhythms, as in the Fantaisie 
Impromptu, and the A Flat Posthumous 


5 
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Study of Chopin. There is a notable 
example of cross-rhythms in the second 
act of Verdi’s “Falstaff,” where three 
groups of singers all have diffcrent 
themes and tempi. There is also one in 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” and an excel- 


lent one in Gilbert & Sullivan's “Pa- 
tience.” Brahms used the device fre- 
quently. 
ae 
That Blacksmith! 

Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me who gave the title 
“The Harmonious Blacksmith” to the 


Air with Variations from Handel’s Fifth 
Harpsichord Suite? H. D. K. 

Providence, R. I., Aug. 25, 1926. 

In this instance, as in many others, 
the composer had nothing to do with 
naming the piece. The title was first 
used in an edition of the Air with Varia- 
tions, printed as a separate piece by J. 
and W. Lintern, music publishers of 
Bath, England, at the close of the eight- 
eenth century. One of the partners 
had been a blacksmith—was, in fact, 
known by the nickname of “the harmoni- 
ous blacksmith”—and it was he who 
placed the title on the work. 

9 9 9 
Barrel-Organ, Etc. 
Question Box Editor: 

Are the hurdy-gurdy and barrel-organ 
the same? 22 

Macon, Ga., Aug. 28, 1926. 

No, quite different, though the term 
“hurdy-gurdy” is loosely used to mean 
street musical instruments of various 
kinds. The hurdy-gurdy had strings 
stopped with the left hand, while the 
right turned a rosined wheel which lay 
against them. It also had two drone 
strings. The mechanism of the barrel- 
organ is something like that of an old- 


fashioned Swiss music-box. A revolving 
barrel is set with pegs which open valves, 


letting air from a bellows into the pipes. 
9 o\-@ 
Moveable Clef 
Question Box Editor: 
What is meant by a moveable clef? 
; C. 


Belleville, Ill, Aug. 27, 1926. 
The C clef which marks the location of 
Middle C wherever it is placed. It is 
now used only in orchestral music for 
the viola and in the middle range of the 


‘cello. Formerly it was called the Tenor, 
Alto or Soprano clef, according to its 
placement on the fourth, third or first 
lines of the staff. 
°* 9 
McCormack’s Debut 

Question Box Editor: 

When, where and in what role was 


John McCormack’s operatic début made? 
HAZEL NORTH. 


New York City, Aug. 29, 1926. 

Covent Garden, London, Oct. 5, 1907, 
as “Turridu” in “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
tam JOE x Lx CO ry xX or xk (=) 
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Training the Mind to Telephone the Voice 


UUMUEDOOU NANA ATOUAANANAUO EEUU AAAS HA DELLA TUEAA AALAND 


Sergei Klibansky Stresses 
Mental Foundation of Vocal 
Technic and Interpretation 


— Why Teachers Should 
Sing 
sé IND the mind when singing” 


might be taken as a summary of 

the creed outlined by Sergei Klibansky, 

who recently concluded one of his most 

successful seasons as guest teacher at 
the Chicago Musical College. 

“The mind is the chief thing which 

must be trained,” he says, “for if sing- 


ing is understood, the brain can function 
as a telephone center and control all 
necessary muscular adjustments. 

“It is fundamental matters of this sort 
which I emphasized throughout my sum- 
mer term. I have been concerned less 
with répertoires which my pupils might 
take home than with the elements of 
singing. The latter a student might 
discuss here and take home for use 
throughout the winter. Teachers, espe- 
cially, must be given something tangible 
so that their teaching may deal with 
fundamentals and not with superficial- 
ty.’ 

Mr. Klibansky is himself a singer, 
though his reputation as a voice trainer 
has somewhat obscured his fame as a 
vocalist. He reports with amusement 
that someone to whom he mentioned a 
recent recital appearance looked at him 
in astonishment and exclaimed “Do you 
sing! I thought you were a _ voice 
teacher!” 

It is a conviction of Mr. Klibansky 
that to be able to sing is the first requi- 
site for an ability to teach. To this 
axiom he appends a modest corollary to 
the effect that if he has mastered the 
art of beautiful tone production, anyone 
can; for, as a beginner (he relates), he 
faced many difficulties and was handi- 
capped by a system which impeded the 
freedom of his throat. 

“I was constantly told that the tone 
should come out of my head,” he says, 
“and I never found that anything really 
came out of my head except imy hair. 
Now that I have spent a long period of 
my life in investigating the art of tone 
production, I understand that it is wrong 
to localize too definitely the art of vo- 
calization.” 

Among Mr. 
the following: 

“Singing is a simple process. 

“The first thing in singing must be 
beauty. 

“The most beautiful voices need the 
most work, contrary to a general suppo- 
sition. The beautiful voice cannot be 


SYLVIA LENT 


VIOLINIST 


Klibansky’s axioms are 
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Sergei Klibansky 


preserved unless its structure and na- 
ture are understood. 

“If facial expression is relaxed, the 
tone cannot possibly be hard. 

“A loose, not a loud, tone must be de- 
veloped. It is looseness that carries. 

“Children can start voice training 
early if the teacher understands his 
business. For a wise teacher trains the 
mind, not the muscles.” E. S. 





San Carlo and “Marat” 
AUNUULHUUAOUVNULATALOUGATEAEREUELOASUOOGUELUAUEGLOUOVEGUNALONOEAOONLOAUEUOUDETOGUERAEORT EOD ETTTEDEDA TORTS ALAG TOON RRND NEUE ORRT 


[Continued from page 11] 





a plan to execute Royalists by sending 
them out in leaking boats There comes 
the hero, a French nobleman in disguise, 
to rescue his mother from prison. He 
pretends to be a Jacobin, and acts the 
part so well that he earns the title of 
“Little Marat.” The highest point of 
Act I is a struggle between the people 
and Orso’s soldiers. 

The second act takes place in the 
house of Orso, who has a regard for the 
hero. Here Marat meets Mariella, the 
beautiful niece of Orso, and falls in love 
with her. 

The final act shows the private apart- 
ment of “The Ogre,” and reaches its 
height with the escape of Marat’s mother 
and Mariella. 

The réles are assigned as follows: 

The Ogre, bass; Mariella, soprano; 

Marat, tenor; Mother, mezzo-soprano 

Soldier, baritone ; Spy, bass; Thief, bass 

“Tiger,” bass; Carpenter, baritone ; 


Cap- 
tain of “Marats,” baritone. 


The opera will be given six or seven 
performances in New York. Two per- 
formances will be given in Boston the 
fortnight beginning Oct. 11, and two in 
Philadelphia in the week of Nov. 1. 





Mme. Schoen-René Entertains Artists 


According to a recent dispatch from 
Berlin, the New York voice teacher, 
Mme. Schoen-René, recently entertained 
at dinner several friends, including Mr. 
and Mrs. Mason Day of Paris, Mr. and 
Mrs. George P. Raymond of New York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Flesch and Birgit 
Hammer, Norwegian pianist. The affair 
was by way of a farewell for Mason Day, 
vice-president of the Sinclair Oil Com- 
pany, who left the same evening via 
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Paris for London. Mrs. Day is remain- 
ing in Berlin until her concert with the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, to take place 
on the evening of Sept. 24 in Beethoven 
Hall. Mr. Flesch, who has charge of 
the violin department at the Curtis In- 
stitute of Music in Philadelphia, and 
Mrs. Flesch have bought a house with 
the intention of spending their summers 
in Baden-Baden. 


NEW TEACHERS AT OBERLIN 


Conservatory Faculty Will Include Ad- 
ditions for Coming Season 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Aug. 28.—New mem- 
bers of the faculty of Oberlin Conserva- 
tory are Charles E. Mayhew, teacher of 
singing; Leo C. Holden, assistant teacher 
of organ, and Kirk Ridge, assistant 
piano teacher. 

Mr. Mayhew taught at the Pittsburgh 
Musical Institute for seven years. Mr. 
Holden is a graduate of the Oberlin 
Conservatory, class of 1920. He was di- 
rector of music at Shorter College for 
two years. For the past three years he 
has been head of the music department 
of Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. Mr. 
Ridge, since his graduation from the 
piano course in Oberlin in 1918, has 
studied with Stojowski in Berlin and 
Eisenberger in Vienna. 

Other recent additions to the faculty 
include Reber Johnson, violin instructor; 
Bertha Hart, teacher of piano; David F. 
Moyer, assistant piano teacher; George 
O. Lillich, assistant teacher of organ; 
Frances Hipple, instructor in piano, and 
Ray F. Brown, organ instructor. The 
fall term will begin Sept. 23. 

Arthur E. Heacox of the theory de- 
partment, has been conducting classes 
in harmony and orchestration at the 
University of Washington during the 
summer. 

Karl W. Gehrkens, who teaches public 
school music, has been conducting courses 
at Pomona College, Pomona, Cal. He is 
to be on leave of absence from Oberlin 
for the season of 1926-27. He expects 
to be in California until February, study- 
ing methods used in public schools. The 
remainder of the year will be spent in a 
tour around the world. 


Grace Wood Jess Gives Folk-Music 
Recital 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 28.—Grace Wood 
Jess, singer of folk-songs of many lands 
was heard recently in recital, when two 
of her interested listeners were Louis 
Graveure, baritone, and Isidor Brag- 
giotti, Boston vocal teacher now holding 
classes in Los Angeles. In a program 
that embraced songs of Russia, Spain, 
France and other countries, Miss Jess 
wove a spell of enchantment. The 
beauty and naturalness of her singing 
is enhanced by exquisite and appropri- 
ate costumes and by her unusual ability 
as an actress. Aside from an appear- 
ance before the Pacific Palisades Asso- 
ciation this month, Miss Jess is spend- 
ing the summer quietly, preparing for 
a fall tour which will begin on Nov. 
14. She will be heard in the Northwest 
and Canada in January and February. 











San Diego Honors Visiting Organist 


San Dreco. CAL., Aug. 28.—Albert 
Reimenschneider, who is conducting an 
organ master class in Balboa Park 
during August, is giving a series of 
public moonlight recitals on Wednesday 
evenings. The public is enthusiastic 
over his artistic playing. On Aug. 9, a 
public reception was held in the Thearle 
Music Company’s hall, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Reimenschneider. The event was spon- 
sored by the Music Teachers’ Associ- 
ation, the Professional Musicians’ Guild, 
and the San Diego Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists. A pro- 
gram was given by representative musi- 
cians of these organizations. Mamie 
Sullivar was hostess. > See 


Newark Pianist Wins Juilliard Award 


NewarRK, N. J., Aug. 28.—Babette 
Marks, pianist, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. David Marks has been awarded a 
scholarship by the Juilliard Musical 
Foundation in New York. Miss Marks, 
who is a graduate of the South Side 
High School, began her musical studies 
with Clara Husser! of this city and con- 
tinued with her for a number of years. 
Lately she has been under the instruc- 
tion of David Saperton of New York. 





Modern Operas for Monnaie Season 

Brussets, Aug. 26.—The direction of 
the Monnaie has in view the first per- 
formance in the French tongue of Puc- 
cini’s “Turandot.” A translation is be- 
ing prepared by M. Spaak, who is the 
official poet for this theater. There will 
also be given the “Judith” of Honegger. 





New Musical Instrument Has 
42-Tone Octave 


N the effort to invent an instru- 

ment capable of performing the 
intricate melodies of the Far East, 
P. Psachos, professor of Byzantine 
music at the University of Gét- 
tingen, has built a new musical 
device. This is a form of organ 
with forty-two intervals in an oc- 
tave. It is based on a system of 
quarter-tones. According to dis- 
patches from Europe, all the elabo- 
rate nuances are produced from 
a single keyboard. 














Canadian Band Will Visit Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS, Aug. 28.—The band of 
Princess Patricia’s Canadian Light In- 
fantry will give a concert in the Minne- 
apolis Arena on Sept. 13. The band will 
make an extended tour of the United 
States, appearing first at Duluth. Capt. 
T. W. James is the conductor. 

G. S., JR. 


All the material in Musica AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 
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Show New Musical Treasures 


October Chamber Programs in Coolidge Auditorium in Wash- 
ington Will Give Opportunity for Review of Priceless 


Exhibits—Original Condensed Score of Debussy’s 
turnes” Added to America’s Greatest Musical 
Full Programs oe wemaval Announced 


cqmrnrnnresnaenasricnsnerieettn 


—— Aug. 30.—The forth- 
coming festival under the auspices 
of the Library of Congress Music Divi- 
sion, in the Coolidge Auditorium, on Oct. 
7, 8 and 9, is designed to illustrate the 
richness of the collections housed there. 
This is indicated in a recent formal an- 
nouncement, in which important addi- 
tions to the treasures stored there are 


summarized. 

In its announcement of the festival, 
the music division says: 

“The present collection of pieces, 
pamphlets and volumes catalogued ready 
for use in the music division, numbers 
1,007,007 separate compositions. Quanti- 
tatively, this collection is surpassed by 
only one or two musical libraries in 
Europe; in America, of course, it has 
no rival. The collection of opera scores 
and opera libretti is the largest in the 
world, and through the functioning and 
operation of the copyright law, ‘the col- 
lection of Americana is the largest and 
most complete in the world. 

“The number of rich and important 
gifts to the music division is increasing. 
They range in size from a single sheet 
of music, or an original sketch or mono- 
gram, to the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
Foundation of more than $600,000, which 
includes the auditorium in which the Oc- 
tober concerts will be given, the complete 
furnishings, a modern pipe organ, as 
well as a very considerably-sized work- 
ing capital, administered by the librarian 
of Congress, with which to maintain this 
auditorium and to spread the gospel of 
pure music throughout the land. 


National Subsidies Foreseen 


“The music festival, therefore, is de- 
signed principally to acquaint the profes- 
sional musician, the composer and the 
orchestral and operatic conductors of the 
musical world with somewhat of the 
richness and variety of the collections 
which form a fitting nucleus of a na- 
tional conservatory. Indeed, the day 
may not be far distant when we have 
nationally subsidized conservatories, op- 
eras and orchestras, just as we now have 
subsidized the United States Marine 
Band, the United States Army Band and 
the United States Navy Band, all as- 
sembled in Washington, and the Cool- 
idge Foundation. 

“Among the recent gifts of importance, 
including Mrs. Coolidge’s gift, is the 
entire collection of the late Dr. Edward 
Hodges, consisting of 734 items, includ- 
ing some rare and valuable volumes. 
There are thousands of autograph notes 
made by O. G. Sonneck, now president of 
G. Schirmer & Co., publishers, of New 
York, made when Mr. Sonneck was the 
head of the music division of the library 





“Noc- 
Collection— 





FUULCULUNDLLLOOOYOPTR LATA LEAR 


of Congress. Other acquisitions are the 
gift of the Beethoven Assoristion of 
New York of $1,000 for the purchase of 
a holograph score, and the purchase af 
the Albert Schatz collection of qpera [i- 
bretti (more than 12,000 separzie 
items); the Martorell collection of more 
than 1300 items, principally opera scores. 
The Weckerlin, Cummings, Ecorchewillle, 
Prieger, Bloch and other complete colllex- 
tions indicate the variety and wale of 
the immense amount of music literature 











that is the property of i nation and 
ready for use. 


Rare Debussy Manuscript 


“Ome gift reeently received is the 
erigimal condensed score of the Noc- 
turmes by Debussy. This monograph is 
Writtem throughout in Debussy’s fine, 
aimost feminine, hand and consists of 
three  parts—‘“Nuages, ‘Fétes’ and 
“Sirens” for orchestra. The score is writ- 
tem om ome side of twenty-two detached 
folio sheets, amd at the end of the last 
sheet is the date “Vendredi, 15 (Decem- 
ber) 99. 3 kh. du matin.’ On the outside 
cover the period of the composition is 
givem as 1897-1899. 

“The first page of music contains a 
mete im Debussy’s handwriting dedicat- 
img the manuscript to his wife as a New 
Year gift, Jam. 1, 1901. 

“This holograph, as well as original 
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OLLYWOOD, Aug. 28.—Margwerite 

Melville Liszmiewska has devoted 
her summer to a master class here. She 
numbers among her pupils many win 
studied with Theodor Leschetizky, mamy 
who have won considerable ditimetion 
by their own merit. 

In the photograph they are, lower row 
from left to right: Alice Metcalf, man- 
ager of Mme. Liszmiewske’s California 
classes; Ruth Townsend, Grace mn- 
son, teachers at the Imstitwte of Mu- 
sical Art, of which Dr. Alexis Kall] 
rector; Wilhelmine Bixler of Ovwems- 
ville, Ind., who made her début with the 
Cincinnati Conservatory Orchestra lest 
season; Frances Mae Martin, composer 
and pianist, a pupil of Dr. Kall of Les 
Angeles, who won the scholarship for 
the Hollywood Master class; Moe 
Liszniewska, Selma Davidsom of Sam 
Diego, James O'Connor, Sem Diego 
pianist and teacher. Second rww, 
left to right: Rose Cooper, pupil 
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of Dr. Kall, who is preparing for pub- 
lic appearances; Mellicent Virden; Miss 
Jacksom, leaving shortly to concertize in 
Eurepe; Lucey Maude Ord, also leaving 
im September for an indefinite period 
sbroad; Dr. Alexis Kall, director of the 
institute of Musical Art in Los Angeles, 
2 wisiter at one of Mme. Liszniewska’s 
‘lasses; Katherine Frost; Lee de Tour- 
ille, who has done most of her studying 
m Rome and in Berlin; Elizabeth Craw- 
ford of Hollywood, who has spent a year 
m Vienmma acquiring the Leschetizky 
pvimeiples from Marie Bloch-Wittels; 
Ethel Gordon of Seattle, and Marie 
Gashweiler, also from Seattle, both 
Leschetizky pupils for many years; 
Sara Yeagley, former pupil of Bohl- 
manm at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
Wusie; amd Gertrude Cleophas, a pupil 
of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler in Chicago, 
them for five years with Leschetizky, who 
has played with several orchestras in 
Europe and in America. 


scores of Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, Schubert, Chopin, Handel, Bach, 
Meyerbeer, Mendelssohn, Delibes, Mas- 
senet, Gounod, Berlioz, Liszt, Ressini, 
Wagner, Brahms, Schumann, Saint- 
Saéns, and a great many others, will be 
reviewed and compared during the days 
of the festival.” 


Complete Programs Named 


The complete programs for the festi- 
val, most items of which have already 
appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA, are as 
follows: 

Thursday, Oct. 7: 
burg” Concerto, No. 3, for string orches- 
tra; Mozart, “Serenata Notturna” for 
strings and tympani; Malipiero, “Ricer- 
cari,” for eleven instruments: Bloch. 
Concerto Grosso, for string orchestra and 
piano; Ernest Bloch, conductor. 

Friday morning, Oct. 8: Joseph Jon- 
gen, String Quartet, Op. 67; Albert 
Humbrechts, Sonata for a violin and 
piano (Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge prize 
for 1926); César Franck, String Quar- 
tet; the “Pro-Arte” String Quartet of 
Brussels, and E. Robert Schmidt, pianist. 

Friday afternoon, Oct. 8: N. Berezow- 


Bach, “Branden- 


sky, Theme and Fantastic Variations. 
Op. 7, for clarinet, string quartet and 
piano; A. F. Goedicke, Five Russian 


folk-songs for voice, violin, ‘cello and 
piano, and S. IL. Tanieeff, Quintet, Op. 30, 
for strings and piano. The Stringwood 
Ensemble of New York, and Boris Sas- 
lawsky, baritone, will be the performers 
Saturday evening, Oct. 9: Joseph 
Haydn, String Quartet, Op. 76, No. 5; 
Luc Balmer, String Quartet, and Robert 
Schumann, String Quartet, No. 3. The 
Flonzaley Quartet will give this pro- 
gram. ALFRED T. MARKS. 


Goossens Is Honor Guest at Reception 


Los ANGELES, Aug. 28.— Eugene 
Goossens, recent guest conductor at the 
Hollywood Bowl, was the guest of honor 
at a reception and musicale given by 
Helena Lewyn at the Hollywood resi- 
dence of her brother on the evening of 
Aug. 22. An interesting program was 
given by Miss Lewyn, pianist, and Vera 
Barstow, violinist, who played two 
movements from the Szymanowski 
Sonata; Elinor Marlo, contralto; Robert 
Hurd, baritone; and Rudolph Reuter, 
pianist. Miss Lewyn was heard in solo 
numbers. Among those present were 
Charles Wakefield Cadman and his 
mother, Mrs. Cadman; Frederic Dixon, 
pianist, and his wife, Anne Stevenson 
teacher of singing; Josef Borissoff, 
violinist and composer; Maude Allan. 
dancer; Paolo Gallico, pianist and com- 
poser; Dr. Percival Gerson, Hollywood 
Bowl director; Marcellus E. Foster. 
Houston, Tex., publisher, and Mrs. 
Foster; ex-Governor Campbell of Ari- 
zona; Mrs. J. E. Mullen, founder of the 
Redlands Bowl and Mr. and Mrs. Ha! 
Davidson Crain. 


British Conductor Dies at Post 


BLACKPOOL, ENGLAND, Aug. 19. — 
While conducting the orchestra at the 
Opera House, Blackpool, on Aug. 18, 
John Henry Greenhalgh collapsed, and 
died a few minutes later. Mr. Green- 
halgh, who was fifty-three, was well 
known in musical circles, and had been 
associated with theater orchestras for 
many years. 
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Music Composers, Attention! | 


We offer the following twelve prizes: 
Owe Ist prize of $150.00 for the most attractive unpublished anthem 
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We publish about two hundred anthems a year 
anthems are sung by not less than 


ss 35,000 singers within about two months of publication. The demand for so 
many new anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity for anthem 
writers, and this anthem contest is our earnest invitation to them to embrace it 
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Riga Season Brings New Native Works 


Romantic and Legendary Characters Appear in Operas by 
Kalnins and Medins—Standard Pieces 


Also 
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The National Opera House at Riga 


IGA, Aug. 10.—The National 

here, which was inaugurated before 
the war. has given premiéres to new 
works by Lettish composers in the sea- 
son just closed. One of the chief com- 
posers of this nation is Alfred Kalnins, 
whose new work, “Les Salinieki,” has 
lately had several repetitions. Kalnin’s 
most popular opera is “La Banuta, 
based on an old Lithuanian legend and 
embodying the romantic tradition. It 
‘ontaims several scenes which show the 
populace, with their songs and dances, 
and this has no doubt contributed much 

its popularity. 

Another popular native opera in the 
repertoire is “Fire and Night,” by J. 
Medins. This is based on a book by the 
peet Rainis. It has an extravagant 
story, which in symbolic guise depicts 
the combats of the legendary hero, 
Lacplesis, with the Black Knight. The 
heroine, Laimdota, represents the spirit 
of Lettish people, and the struggles of 
the hero are a thinly disguised version 
ef the Lettish people’s conflict under 
Germanic forces. The music is flowing 
and lyrical, abounding in the mournful 
and pleasing national melodies. The 
work has been quite colorfully mounted 
by the painter Skulme. 

This composer has also contributed 
a work based on a legend of old-time 
Egypt, “The Gods and Men.” The muv- 
sic utilizes Southern motifs with success, 
suggesting the languorous harmonies of 
the Orient. 

In addition, the standard répertoire of 
Italiam operas is very popular here, 
works by Verdi and Rossini predomi- 
nating. “Faust,” “Carmen,” “Samson 
et Dalila” are also heard with pleasure. 
Puccini and other moderns, not exclud- 
ing Richard Strauss, with his “Salome,” 
have been represented in the past, and 
such composers as Mozart and Moussorg- 
sky have also had hearings. 

The Opera is under the direction of 
M. Reiters, who also acts as principa 
conductor. Melnikoff, who formerly was 
associated with opera houses in Russia, 


Opera 


Old Music Sung at British 
Festival of Rushes 


RASMERE, ENGLAND, Aug 

16—A feature of the recent 
Rushbearing Festival here, which 
has been held annually for 250 
years, was the singing of hymns 
by a chorus of many hundreds. 
This event always attracts many 
visitors from America and other 
countries. The whole village took 
— in the traditional procession, 

by the local fiddler, who played 
the “Rushbearers’ Hymn,” com- 
posed by Owen Lloyd at Amble- 
side more than ninety years ago. 


is the chief stage director. The chorus 
of the opera house is noted throughout 
Latvia, and several of the artists, in- 
cluding the baritone, Kaktins, are defi- 
nitely singers of rank. 





Founding of Bayreuth 
= Marked at Weimar Fete 


JEIMAR, Aug 10.—The festival held 

here during the last week of July, 
in honor of the fiftieth anniversary 
of Bayreuth’s founding, brought several 
performances of operas by Siegfried 
Wagner, under his personal direction. 
These were given in the National Thea- 
ter, and included his “Sternengebot.” 

Of interest was the revival of this 
composer’s “Der Barenhauter”™ (The 
Bear Skin), probably the best of his 
scores. This has a curiously antiquated 
story, reminding one of the heydays of 
romanticism. The familiar formula of 
a compact with the devil made by Rup- 
pert, a guardsman—who promises to 
serve a year in hell, wrapped in a bear- 
skin, in order to avenge himself on the 
obdurate father of his sweetheart—is 
provided with a musical score that has 
few living accents, but which illustrates 
well the post-Wagnerian manner. 

The performance of Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony was definitely of high stand- 
ard. The final event of the series, on 
July 25, was devoted to works of Richard 
Wagner, and conducted by the general 
music directcr, Dr. Pretorius. The fes- 
tival provided a meeting place for Wag- 
nerites and offered a number of enjoy- 
able events, including exhibitions of 
paintings and Wagnerian mementos. 








First Musical Festival for Minster 

MUNstTer, Aug. 15.—The first Handel! 
festival of the new Handel Society in 
Miinster will be held in the beginning 
of September, under the leadership of 


the general music director, Schulz- 
Dornburg. A feature of the festival will 
be the production of a hitherto un- 


familiar youthful choral cantata by this 
composer, in the style of Zachow. The 
latter, with other of his lesser-known 
contemporaries, such as Kuhnau, Erle- 
bach and others, will figure on the fes- 
tival programs. 


Upera Given in Milan Garden 


Mian, Aug. 14—A recent event of 
interest was a production of M. O. 
Parelli’s opera, “I dispettosi amanti,” 


given before a fashionable gathering in- 
cluding the Italian Crown Prince, in a 
private garden of an estate. There was 
much applause for the composer, who 
conducted, and for a galaxy of singers, 


including Luisa Palazzini, the tenor 
Manuritta, Fambri, and the baritone 
Coletti. 





Prussian Prince Leads Works 


at Resort 


RINCE JOACHIM AL- 

BRECHT of Prussia, who is 
active as composer, conducted 
a number of his works at a series 
of benefit concerts in Bad Gastein, 
the spa near Salzburg, during 
Atgust, according to a dispatch 
from Austria. The Prince was 
announced to present his ‘“Ras- 
kolnikoff” Fantasie, a work based 
on the life of the famous historic 
character, as well as a Rhapsodie 
based on a Pushkin poem. 


London Symphony Will 
Have Noted Conductors 


ONDON, Aug. 10.—There will be 
} twelve London Symphony concerts 
in Queen’s Hall next season. The series is 
due to open on Oct. 18 and to close on 
April 25. The first and the last (and 
four other concerts) will be directed by 
English conductors. Albert Coates will 
lead the first two, Sir Thomas Beecham 
the last two, and one other (in March). 
Sir Edward Elgar appears on Valen- 


tine’s Day. Bruno Walter and Pablo 
Casals will each conduct one concert, 
and Felix Weingartner and Hermann 


Abendroth two. 

The Chapter of the Diocese of South- 
wark has arranged a series of six 
musical festivals to be held during the 
forthcoming winter in Southwark Cathe- 
dral. Owing to the lack of adequate 
financial support of these musical ser- 
vices last winter there was a possibility 
of their abandonment, as the Chapter 
has no funds at its disposal to meet such 
liabilities. 


@@ SURVEY oF FUROPEAN ACTIVITIES + 


Woodland Opera Draws 
Many Pilgrims to Zoppot 


ERLIN, Aug. 13.—One of the unique 
resorts of the German forest coun- 
try is Zoppot, where each summer is 
given a series of operatic performances. 
These had already established a certain 
fame before the war, for the delight- 
ful fashion of presenting romantic op- 
eras with real woodland background in 
the open air. 
Thus, some years ago the répertoire 





included such works as “Hansel and 
Gretel,” “Der  Freischiitz,” Thuille’s 
“Lobetanz” and Kreutzer’s “Night’s 


Lodging in Granada.” More recently the 
forest theater, under the direction of 
Merx, has turned to Wagner. Last year 
“Tannhauser” was given, and this sum- 
mer the principal new production has 
been “Lohengrin,” with Max Schillings, 
former intendant of the Berlin State 
Opera, as guest conductor. 

It is to be regretted that the Zoppot 
authorities have sought to establish a 
sort of “Bayreuth of the North.” Much 
of the charm of the woodland setting 
vanishes when huge constructed settings, 
representing palace walls, are wheeled 
into place 

Nevertheless, there were several good 
singers to lend distinction to the per- 
fermances. Fritz Soot in the title role 
of “Lohengrin” and Otto Helgers as the 
King, are quite well known in the opera 
houses of Central Europe. Others heard 
were Gertrud Geyersbach as Elsa, Max 
Roth as Telramund and Bella Fortner- 
Ha!lbaerth as Ortrud. A chorus of sev- 
eral hundred amateur singers coped as 
well as they could with the choral pas- 
sages. There were several thousands of 
listeners, who applauded the work en- 
thusiastically. 





Mohiere Play is Basis of New Czech Ofera 


“Les Précieuses Ridicules” Treated in Modern Musical Style 
by Ottokar Zich—“Geometrical” 
Setting Employed 
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Setting fer Zich’s Opera, “Precieuses Ridicules,” at Prague 


RAGUE, Aug. 12.—Moliére’s comedy, 

“Les Précieuses Ridicules,” which 
satirizes foibles of the ultra-fashionable, 
is the basis for a new opera by Ottokar 
Zich, recently given its premiére at the 
Municipal Theater. 

The music of the composer, in a mod- 
ern style, shows some influence of 
Smetana. The orchestra is given a large 
share in characterizing the persons of 
the play. As led by the principal con- 
ductor of the opera house, Ostrcil, the 
many comic scenes in the work proved 
genuinely amusing. 

One of the best-developed personages 


in the comedy is Mascarille, who in his 
scenes with Jodelet and other characters, 
provides much buffo humor. Mme. No- 
votna as Madelon sustained her part ex- 
cellently. 

The overture to the opera is a par- 
icularly pleasing work, and by its melo- 
dic brightness and impish rhythms, sug- 
gests the nature of scenes to follow. The 
reception of the work was favorable. 

Worthy of special mention is the “geo- 
metrical” stage setting provided by the 
designer Kerhart. This.aimed to sub- 
ordinate all detail, in order to give the 
people of the play more prominence. 
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Queen’ $s Hall Filled as “Proms” Are pee 





London Hearers Extend Warm Welcome to Sir Henry Wood 
on Return from America—Thirty-Second Season of Sum- 
mer Concerts Has Auspicious Opening—Hadley to Con- 


duct Own Work as Guest 








ONDON, Aug. 20.—The opening of 
the thirty-second season of the 
Promenade Concerts under Sir Henry 
Wood, in the Queen’s Hall on Aug. 14, 
found the auditorium filled. There was 


a warm weicome for the conductor, who 
recently returned to Engiand after a 
guest engagement in the Ho!lywood Bow! 
in California. The audience also gave 
applause to F. B. Kiddle, organist for 
the series, and Charles Woodhouse, con- 
certmaster. 

Myra Hess was the piano soloist in 
the opening concert, playing in the 
“Symphonic Variations” and “Les 
Djinns” of César Franck, with true dis- 
tinction. The program included also 
Honegger’s “Pacific 231,” a somewhat 
familiar piece of modernism by now and 
not overwhelmingly popular with Brit- 
ish audiences. Sir Henry was repre- 
sented on the program by his arrange- 
ment for orchestra of Bach's Toccata 
in F and a “Fantasia on Scottish Melo- 
dies.” 

Of interest was the Suite from 
Vaughan Williams’ ballet, “Old King 
Cole,” which showed this gifted composer 
utilizing his usual polyphonic and har- 


monic skill in clothing the nursery tale 
with colorful music. This unusually 
generous program included also Thre 
“Spanish” Dances of much charm by 
de Falla, and Chabrier’s “Espana.” 
There were two vocal soloists at the 


opening concert, Clara Butterworth, so- 


prano, and Malcolm McEachern, bass. 
the latter singing an air by Verdi 
Composers to Conduct 

The programs announced for the 

series include a large percentage of 

novelties, as previously announced. A 


number of composers have accepted in- 
vitations to conduct their works in per- 
son, among these Henry Hadley, who 
will lead his symphonic poem, “The 
Ocean.” 

Other composers who will be 
and their works, are: Dame Ethel 
Smyth, Overture “The Wreckers”; Mon- 
tague F. Phillips, “A Hillside Melody” 
and “Heroic” Overture; Susan Spain- 
Dunk, Concert Overture “The Kentish 
Downs”; Rutland Boughton, Overture 
to “The Queen of Cornwall”; Haydn 
Wood, “Variations on a Paster Air” 
Arthur Bliss, Introduction and Allegro 
for Full Orchestra; Vaughan Williams, 
“Pastoral” Symphony; Gordon Jacob, 
Viola Concerto in one movement; Eric 


guests 


Coates, Moresque, and Valsette, also a 
Phantasy for Orchestra “The Three 
Bears”; Frederic Austin, Orchestral 
Suite “The Insect Play.” 


The published lists of works to be 
given show sharp preferences. The re- 
viewer of the Morning Post recently 
made a survey of British popular taste 
as embodied in these lists. He finds 
that the 1926 list shows few novel de- 
partures. The classics, and particularly 


De Rubertis Conducts American 
Works Abroad 
5—In the concert 


r= Aug. 2 

conducted at the Quirino by 
N. de Rubertis, leader of the Kan- 
sas City Littl Symphony im the 
United States, several works by 
American composers were given. 
These were Hadley’s Overture “In 
Bohemia” and Chadwick's Sin- 
fonietta. 
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Seene from “Midsummer Madness,” a Play 
by Clifferd Bax with Music by Armstrong 
Gibbs, Given by Students of Birmingham 
University 


Bach, maintain the ground they have 
won in recent years from such composers 
as Tchaikovsky. There is to be very 
little Liszt, and Skriabin’s name has 
disappeared. 

But Wagner reigns unchallenged on 
Mondays, and Beethoven on Fridays. 
it does not look as though any of the 
luminaries of the last ten years have 
greatly taken the public fancy. Honeg 
ger is allowed a few appearances, and 
Hindemith is to be given by Sir Henry. 

Elgar’s symphonies are not in this 
year’s list, though a number of his les- 
works are. Vaughan Williams and 
Holst are to be conspicuous. 

Students of Birmingham University 
recently gave a musical play, “Midsum- 
mer Madness,” book bv Clifford Bax and 
score by Armstrong Gibbs. 

The thirty-first season of the Queen’s 
Hall Saturday symphony concerts, under 
the conductorship of Sir Henry J. Wood, 
will open on Oct. 9. At the first concert 
of the autumn series the pianist will be 
Harold Bauer. The remaining dates of 
the four concerts to be given before 
Christmas are: Oct. 23, when the Paris 
organist, has been spe- 


ser 


Marcel Dupre, 
cially engaged, the pianist being Backer- 
Grondahl; Nov. 6, Irene Scharrer ap- 
pearing as solo pianist, and Paul Dukas, 





Mozart's “Entfuhrung™’ 
_Rejoices Munich Throng 


a Tt 


UNICH, Aug. 15.—The scenically 
* new production of Mozart’s “Ent- 
fihrung aus dem Serail” was the first 
of a series of works by this composer 
to rejoice festival audiences this year 
Given in the little Residence Theater, 
on the second day, this production proved 
one of the happiest so far in the series. 

Though this opera is no stranger to 
the local repertoire, it had novelty this 
year because of an ambitious and some- 
what “advanced” investiture. In fact, 
there was a suggestion of incongruity 
between the rococo music and the sym- 
bolic scenery, especially in the first act. 
Then there was a tendency to experi- 
ment in lighting, with much use of blue 
“moonbeams.” 

The orchestral perfermance was one 
of color and charm, and the singing was 
definitely of good standard. Among the 
principal singers, Mme. Mihacseck as 
Constanze, and Sterneck as Osmin were 
outstanding. Fritz Krauss as Belmonte 
brought a light and well-modulated voice 
to his mart. Zimmermann as Pedrillo, 
and Miss Schellenberg as Blondchen 
completed the cast. 

There was a large audience and much 
enthusiasm, 7s in the first day’s pro- 
duction of “Die Meistersinger.” 
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Scientists Will Study Origins 


of Dance 


ONDON, Aug. 20.—The origins 
: of the dance in folk-life will 
=: be one of the subjects studied at 
the forthcoming meeting of the 
Royal Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Oxford. The 
savants forming this organization 
will devote one of their programs 
to a graphic illustration of the 
origin and meaning of _ ritua! 
dances. The demonstrations will 
be given by native performers. 


coming to conduct some of his own 
works. Finally, Nov. 20 will be marked 
by the return of Mme. Suggia, the ’cell- 
ist. The second series, which follows 
in 1927, will be also interesting as re- 
gards the soloists engaged: Jan. 8, 
Moiseiwitsch; Jan. 22, Mischa Elman; 
Feb. 5, Jacques Thibaud; Feb. 19, Myra 
Hess. At the spring concerts, on March 
5 and 19, the artists will be Jelly d’Ar- 
anyi and Nicolas Orloff. 

A new ballet “Little Boy Blue,” was 
recently given at the London Coliseum. 
It was arranged by Anton Dolin, who 
danced the title réle, and utilized music 
by Elgar. 


 Novaldad Resor 


for Scala’ s Season 


SU 


ILAN, Aug. 20.—-Rumors of novel- 

ties being prepared for the coming 
season at La Scala have found their 
way into the local press. According to 
the Corriere della Sera, the first addition 
of the winter to the répertoire will be 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos,” to be given in No- 
vember. 

Among the complete novelties, the 
most interesting is “Delitto e Castigo” 
(“Crime and Punishment”) by Arrigo 
Petrollo, an operatic version of Dostoiev- 
sky’s famous novel, which has only re- 
cently been completed by the composer. 
The other world premiére in prospect is 
that of “La Signora di Challant” (“The 
Lady of Challant”) by Carmine Guarino. 

Classics which are reported for per- 
formance are “Fidelio” and “Der Frei- 
schiitz,” both in honor of the composers’ 
centenaries. The production of the 
Weber work was delayed by a season 
from previous plans. 

Among works which have been out of 
the répertoire only temporarily and 
which will probably be restored in the 
coming season are “Pagliacci” and “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana.” 





Vienna Philharmonic Greeted at Salzburg 


UEVTTADTAETAL ADU ETA ETAT ATTENUATED 


ALZBURG, Aug. 20.—The first or- 
chestral concert by the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, under Clemens Krauss, at the 
Salzburg 
Festival, 
was well 
received on 
the morning 
of Aug. 15. 
Given in the 
Festspiel- 
haus — the 
interior of 
which has 
been com- 
pletely  re- 
arranged 
this year— 
the event 
was one of 
the most 
satisfy- 
ing to music 
lovers. ; 
The soloist was Rozsi Varady, ’cellist, 
who is well known in the United States. 
Miss Varady played works of Haydn 
with skill and charm. The program had 
been somewhat rearranged 
first announced, but this fact did not de- 
tract from the interest of the auditors, 





Varady 





Rozsi 





Rapee Gives Farewell Berlin Concert 


BERLIN, Aug. 25.—A farewell! concert 
was recently conducted by Erno Rapee, 
who is remembered for his long associa- 
tion with the Capito! Theater on Broad- 
way, New York. After a very successful 
season as conductor in the leading 
cinema theater of the UFA interests 
here, he is returning to take up a post 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Rapee conducted 
the Polovetzian Dances from “Prince 
Igor,” the Overture to “The Marriage 
of Figaro” and other works in his final 
program. 


Bucharest Opera to Have New 
Director 


BUCHAREST, Aug. 20.—The Bucharest 
Opera, until now operated as a private 
institution under the direction of M. 
Georgesco, has been taken over by the 
State and will be run under the ad- 
ministration of a public official. The 
general direction will be assumed by M. 
Coresco. 


from that’ 


who applauded both conductor and solo- 
ist heartily. 

The other concerts of the series are 
looked forward to with much interest. 
Mr. Krauss will again conduct on Aug. 
26. Franz Schalk will be the leader on 
Aug. 27, and Bruno Walter on Aug. 29. 

The Vienna Philharmonic also pro- 
vided the accompaniment for the per- 
formance of Johann Strauss’ operetta, 
“Der Fledermaus,” given under Bruno 
Walter’s direction in the Municipal 


Theater. The conductor received an 
ovation at the conclusion of the Over- 
ture. 

The cast for the merry Viennese work 


included Fritzi Massary, perhaps the 
most popular operetta soprano in Central 
Europe, Rosette Anday and Hans Du- 
han, from the Vienna State Opera, and 
others. The ballet of the same organiza- 
tion took part in the production. 





Krenek’s “Orpheus” to Have Pre- 
miere 
CASSEL, Aug. 26.—The Cassel State 


Theater plans to give in the coming sea- 


son the world premiere of Ernst 
Krenek’s “Orpheus and Eurydice.” This 
theater will also mount for the first 


time Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande,” 
Janacek’s “Jenufa” and Schreker’s “Die 
Gezeichneten.” Chamber productions of 
operas by Boie!dieu, Dittersdorf, Mon- 
signy, Pergolesi and Philidor are also 
projected. 





Operas Applauded at Vichy 


Vicuy, Aug. 25.—A feature of the 
summer at this spa has been a series of 
opera performances, given by artists 
from Paris and elsewhere. Among the 
works recently heard were “Parsifal,” 
“The Marriage of Figaro,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” and “Ivan the 
Terrible” by Rimsky-Korsakoff. 





to Give Wagner Works 


BRUSSELS, Aug. 24.—The new season 
at La Monnaie, opened on Aug. 1, has 
brought performances of “Le Prophéte,” 
“Carmen” and “Thais.” It is planned 
this winter to add a series of Wagner 
works to the répertoire, including 
“Lohengrin,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Die 
Walkiire,” “Tannhauser” and probably 
“Siegfried.” 
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Changing Taste in Choral Singing Brings Shorter Works 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


HERE was a time, not 
so many years ago, when 
a chorus was not con- 
sidered a chorus un- 
less it devoted a con- 
siderable portion of its 
time to presenting the standard ora- 
torios. In this day of speed and 
variety, however, the chorus that 
chooses short numbers, and varies its 
programs in much the same manner 
that a recital artist does, is even more 
popular than an oratorio society. For 
that reason publishers are giving a 
good deal of thought to the produc- 
tion of brief choruses. 

















Conductors seeking for a piece to use 
as an introduction to a program of 
numbers for women’s voices will find an 
excellent one in Victor Harris’ “A Grace 
Before Singing.” It is a dignified bit of 
writing and 
forms a satis- 
fying setting 
for occasions 
for which it 
is written. 
There are two 
versions in the 
printed score: 
one for a cap- 
pella use, -in 
five parts, and 
one in three 
parts, with ac- 
companim ent 
for piano or 
organ. Other 
numbers from 
the same pub- 
lisher (Oliver 
Ditson Co.) 
are “A Wel- 
come,” by Louis Victor Saar, a good 
natured, allegreto movement that would 
enliven a group; “A Spring Carol,” by 
R. M. Stults, sprightly and tuneful, and 
three two-part songs. These are: “In 
Spring,” by W. Berwald, which also is 
on the light and airy side; “Where do 
All the Daisies Grow?” by William 
Lester, which would make a good encore 
number, and an arrangement, entitled 
“Happy Days of Yore,” of a piece by 
Benjamin Godard originally written for 





Victor Harris 


the piano. R. M. Stults is the arranger 
and the author of the words. 

” > = 
Arrangements William Arms Fisher 
for Mixed has made arrange- 
Choruses ments for mixed voices 


of two spirituals which 
he had previously put out as solos. They 
are entitled “Steal Away” and “Every 
Time I Feel the Spirit.” Both have been 
reviewed in these columns in their solo 
versions. Suffice it to say that they are 
quite as attractive as choruses. “Steal 
Away” is dedicated to the Dayton West- 
minster Choir. 

Another number which I have re- 
viewed in its solo setting, and which 
now makes its appearance as a mixed 
chorus, is Max Reger’s “The Virgin’s 


Cc. F. Mack has made 
It is 


Slumber Song.” 
the choral arrangement skillfully. 
in five parts, a cappella. 

* * * 


An Oriental The first of a set of 
Serenade by three songs, by Solon 
Solon Alberti Alberti, entitled 

“Oriental Serenade” 


(Carl Fischer) promises well for those 
that are to follow. There is a guitar- 
like effect in the accompaniment, and 
the vocal part is agreeably melodious. 
This “Serenade” is an unpretentious, 
colorful little song that will make 
friends. It is put out in only one key, 
for high voice. The words are by An- 


dreas Bard. 
* * * 


“In My Father’s House 
Are Many Mansions,” 
as set by M. Austin 
Dunn (White-Smith 
Music Publishing Co.) is a sacred song 
of a conventional type that has little 
to offer in the way of originality or 
appropriateness. It is, however, of a 
kind that is popular in churches. The 
tessitura is for low voice. 

Pavel L. Bytovetski’s violin piece, “On 
Venetian Waters,” from the same press, 
is a smooth-flowing barcarolle, playable 
and pleasant to hear. There is some 


A Sacred Song 
and a Violin 
Piece 





but, as a whole, 


double stopping in it; 
it is not difficult. 


Harvey B. 
Gaul has written 
a charming song 
in “While the 
West Is Paling,” 
(Oliver Ditson 
Co.). It has a 
smooth, ingrati- 
ating melody and 
an accompani- 
ment that sets 
up a calm, rest- 
ful mood. Modu- 
lations and key 
changes are col- 
orful; the music 
is well knit and 
compact in style. 
Here is a worth- 
while song that 
comes in keys for high and medium 
voices. 


Harvey B. Gaul 


* * * 
Tuneful Song R. M. Stults, “The 
by R. M. Stults Sweetest Story Ever 


Told,” is the composer 
of a new song, “The Springtime of My 
Heart” (Oliver Ditson Co.). The chief 
quality in this is a smooth tunefulness— 
a quality that is always to be found in 


Mr. Stults’ numbers. Its appeal, which 
is sentimental, is one that admirers of 
Mr. Stults’ previous success will ap- 
preciate. There are keys for high and 
medium voices. A 
From Europe comes a 
Low Voice by short song for low 
Etelka d’Arba voice, entitled “Why 
Fadest Thou in 
Death?” by Etelka d’Arba (Geneva. 
Editions Henn; New York: Fine Arts 
Importing Corporation) that has con- 
siderable merit. The idea, both simpk 
and original, is carried out understand. 
ingly, giving an impression of well. 
sustained sadness. The poem, in Eng 
lish, is by R. W. Dixon, translated int 
French by Mme. Zibelin-Wilmerding. 
~*~ ~ 


> 


A Song for 


Piano Numbers Gladys Cumberlanc 
by Gladys has written thre 
Cumberland teaching pieces for 


pupils in about the 
third grade. They are entitled “Mélodic 
Poétique,” “Valse Mignonne,” and a 
march, “Comrades in Arms” (Arthur P 
Schmidt Co.). The first is in six-eight 
time, with a melody in the right hand 
that involves much crossing of the 
hands. The waltz is a particularly in- 
teresting little number, and the marcl 
has a manly swing about it. 





WINNIPEG PLEASED WITH COLDSTREAM GUARDS BAND 





Princess Pats Players Join in Perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky Overture— 
Students Win Prizes 


WINNIPEG, Aug. 28.—The band of the 
Coldstream Guards, Lieut. R. G. Evans, 
leader, gave three concerts to enthusias- 
tic audiences in the Amphitheater Rink 
on Aug. 20 and 21. 

Outstanding features of the first 
evening’s program were the “Marche 
Slave” of Tchaikovsky, and Litopff’s 
“Maximilian Robespierre”’ Overture. 
Soloists were A. Borland, George Mor- 
gan and George Barr. The following 
evening the Princess Pats Band, Lieu- 
tenant James, conductor, joined in a per- 
formance of Tchaikovsky’s Overture 
“1812.” 

The Matthews Scholarship, in connec- 
tion with the Manitoba Music Option 
examination, has been awarded to Mar- 
guerite Syme. 

The Manitoba Music Teachers’ As- 





Pupils of Three Wichita Teachers Heard 
in Recital 


WicHITA, KAN., Aug. 28.—Vito G. 
Petrone of the faculty of the Wichita 
College of Music, presented a number 
of vocal pupils in recital in Philharmony 
Hall recently, the performers being 
Thelma Tro, Mae Cleveland, Fae Cleve- 
land, Madge Buzzard, Constance Wil- 
liams, Elden Stephens, Harry Hunt, 
Thetis Pittman, R. C. Sapp, William 
Watt, E. E. Tippin. Mrs. C. M. Jacques 
also presented her pupil Mox Brinnon 
in a piano recital in the Harry Street 
Community House. The Three Arts 
Conservatory presented Marjorie Royer 
and Jean Griffin, pupils of Opal J. 
Cotton, in a piano recital in the Butts 
Building. a in 
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sociation prizes, one awarded to the 
pupil taking the highest marks in Win- 
nipeg, and the other to the pupil re- 
ceiving highest marks outside the city, 
have been won by Fred O. Grinke, Win- 
nipeg, and Nettie Brown, Glenboro, 
Man. 

Ronald W. Gibson obtained the dip- 
loma of Associate of the Canadian Col- 
lege of Organists at recent examinations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eric Hulatt are leaving 
Winnipeg to reside in Brandon, Man. 

MARY MONCRIEFF. 


Curtis Students’ Orchestra to Use Rare 
Old Double Basses 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 28.—Four valu- 
able double basses for the use of the stu- 


denis’ orchestra of the Curtis Institut 
of Music, were received recently fron 
Paris, where they were obtained by 
Louis Bailly, of the viola department 
Among these instruments is a specime: 
of the school of Amati. ‘Another is by 
Gagliano, a third by Testore, and the 
fourth is a fine example of French make 
by Darche. Recent interesting ship 
ments of music from abroad include a 
complete collection of music for the vio- 
lin, purchased in Germany some months 
ago by Carl Flesch, head of the violir 
department. Special piano music also 
has been received from Europe, where 
the selection was made by Josef Hof- 
mann, head of the piano department, 


with the assistance of David Saperton, 


of the piano faculty. 
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RUDOLPH GRUEN 
Accompanist to 
PAUL ALTHOUSE 
ARTHUR MIDDLETON 
TITTO RUFFO 


“MESSRS. KRANICH & BACH, 


“NEW YORK CITY. 


“Gentlemen— 


ee ° oi - ° 
I want to express my sincere appreciation ot your incom- 


parable instrument. 


“Its tone, action and power are unsurpassed by any piano 


I have ever known. 


“Very sincerely, 
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Hertz Conducts Bowl Events: 
Maud Allan and Elman Appear 
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[Continued from page 1] 





work, which calls for more intimate sur- 
roundings for a full appreciation of its 
delicate fabric. The Casella work, de- 
spite its many brilliant effects, seemed 
much too long for a concluding number, 
although Mr. Hertz and his men strove 
valiantly to prove its worth. ; 

Wagner's music on Thursday night 
attracted the largest audience of the 
season to attend a purely orchestral con- 
cert. With few equals as a Wagnerian 
interpreter, Mr. Hertz, it was expected, 
would set forth excerpts from that com- 
poser’s works in a masterly fashion, and 
in that, local Wagnerites were not dis- 
appointed. Beginning with the Over- 
ture to “Rienzi” and closing with the 
“Ride of the Valkyries,” the program 
brought forward familiar numbers, in- 
cluding the Prelude and Love-Death 
from “Tristan and Isolde,” the “Sieg- 
fried Idyll,” the Overture to “The Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” excerpts from “Tann- 
hauser” and from “The Mastersingers.’ 

Aside from the popularity which Wag- 
ner still enjoys, that master’s composi- 
tions seem ideally suited to perform- 
ances in the open air. Something of the 
elemental nature which he has succeeded 
in portraying in such works as the 
“Love-Death,” seem to find deeper root 
when its melodies echo from hill to hill 
than when heard in the more limited 
confines of a concert hall. This work, 
in particular, received an inspired pres- 
entation and drew long applause. The 
playing of the orchestra was not free 
from fault, but it was of an exceedingly 
high caliber throughout, with the horns 
and violins sounding particularly fine at 
times. It was encouraging to see that, 
without being spectacular im any respect, 
the program exerted a profound effect 
upon the 12,000 listeners. 


Vaud illan Dances 


The novelty of the week was provided 
on Friday evening, when Maud Allan, 
recently returned from a six years’ so- 
journ in Europe, gave a dance inter- 
pretation of Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” 
Symphony and “The Blue Danube” 
Waltz. The fact that the Bowl saw the 
largest audience of the season, with the 
exception of the “Shanewis” perform- 
ances and the dedicatory concerts, speaks 
well for the popularity of the dance in 
Southern California and for the regard 
in which Miss Allan is held as one of 
the originators of the modern terpsi- 
chorean school. And this was achieved 
without any great amount of publicity. 

The dancer made a charming picture, 
as she portrayed the various emotions 
in the four movements, with lights from 
the hills playing upon the improvised 
stage in front of the orchestra. By 
means of posture and through various 
aspects of the dance, Miss Allan suc- 
ceeded in projecting her conception 


a 
of the music in unmistakable terms. 

There was a quietness in the first 
movement of the } mee aml which gave 
way to a lighter mood in the second, fol- 
lowed by impish play in the third. 
There was an exalted spiritual effect in 
the final movement, which ended in a 
simulation of death. The effect was 
beautiful in the extreme and revealed 
the dancer’s powers of visualization and 
concentration as she ran the gamut of 
human expression through nearly an 
hour of music. 

The orchestral numbers were particu- 
larly well chosen and were played in a 
finished manner. They included Delibes’ 
“Coppelia” Suit, Sibelius’ “Valse Triste” 
and “Danse Persane” by Guiraud. A 
lovely dance interpretation of “The Blue 
Danube” concluded the unique program. 

Saturday’s program bore a more popu- 
lar stamp, with orchestrations of three 
of Kreisler’s most familiar violin works 
taking the palm. There was also Deems 
Taylor’s “Through the Looking Glass,” 
Stravinsky’s arrangement of “The Volga 
Boatman,” music from “Carmen,” and 


numbers by Massenet, Thomas and 
Delibes 
Elman in Benefit 
A special concert, arranged as a 


benefit for the sick fund of the Philhar- 
monic players, brought forward Mischa 
Elman as soloist on the evening of Aug. 
23. Unusual dampness seemed to upset 
some of the well-calculated effects of the 
artist, so that his playing lacked some 
of the scintillating brilliance for which 
it is noted. 

His choice of numbers was also not of 
the best, since the Mendelssohn Concerto 
lacks the vigor to make its phrases 
known to uppermost seats. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Elman was vociferously ap- 
plauded and was given many recalls. 
With Claire Mellinino at the piano, he 
was also heard in Wilhelmi’s arrange- 
ment of the Prize Song from “The Mas- 
tersingers” and Paganini’s arrange- 
ments of Rossini’s “I Palpiti.’” These 
were brilliantly delivered. A word is 
due Mrs. Mellinino for her effective ac- 
companiments. 

Mr. Hertz was the conductor, but per- 
haps because the men were a little self- 
conscious at playing for their own bene- 
fit, the performance was hardly up to 
their best standard. The program in- 
eluded Liszt’s Second Rhapsody, the 


“Tannhauser” Overture, Tchaikovsky’s 
“Nutcracker” Suite and a Snite by 
Dohnanyi. 


With only four more concerts remain- 
ing, rumor is rife as to plans for next 
season. Although the official board of 
the Hollywood Bowl Association held an 
important meeting last week, no an- 
nouncement was forthcoming as to defi- 
nite plans, but it is understood that 
Eugene Goossens has been engaged for 
two weeks next season. It is also said 
that plans are being earnestly discussed, 
which, while somewhat revolutionary in 
policy, will greatly advance the Bowl 
to its goal of becoming one of the fore- 
most cultural centres in the world. 

HAL DAVIDSON CRAIN. 





PREPARE FOR LARGE CLASS 





Fine Arts College Remodels Quarters 
and Adds New Members to 
Its Faculty 

Syracuse, N. Y., Aug. 28.—Intensive 
rebuilding has been necessitated at Syra- 
cuse University by the large enrol!ment. 
So crowded was the College of Fine 
Arts, of which Harold L. Butler is dean, 
in its building, which contains forty- 
nine studios and an auditorium seating 
1100, that the University is remodeling 
the photographic building at the rear of 
the main structure. There the College 
of Fime Arts will have seven classrooms 
and studios, which will be used by the 
art department. All work in ceramics 
and crafts will be moved into these new 
studios. This will give room for ex- 
pansion in the main building. 

The building force of the University 
has been busy this summer placing 
triple ceilings in each of the music stu- 


dios in the Fine Arts building. These 
ceilings have been installed wherever 
one music studio is over another. This 


new construction will make the studios 
absolutely sound-proof. 

In addition to the appointments of 
Tima Lerner as professor of piano, and 
of Dr. Jacob Kwalwasser as professor of 
public school music, Hibberd V. Kline, 
a graduate of the College of Fine Arts 
and now a noted illustrator in New 
York, has been engaged as head of the 
department in illustration and commer- 
cial art. : 

The College of Liberal Arts at Syra- 


AT SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


cuse University now allows its students 
to carry twenty-four hours of music 
study for credit toward the A. B. de- 
gree. All this work is taught by the Fine 
Arts faculty. Last year a large number 
of Liberal Arts students availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. 

This year, the University is furnish- 
ing all freshmen in Liberal Arts with 
full information regarding the possi- 
bilities of music study at the University, 
and an increased number of students is 
expected to take up this work. Liberal 
Arts students who do not carry "more 
than normal sixteen hours schedule may 
take work in theory of music, history 
and appreciation of music without any 
additional expense. 

If the student is far enough advanced 
for the study of applied music for credit, 
the College of Liberal Arts defrays part 
of the expense of this additional study, 
it is announced. 


Suzanne Keener Booked for Concerts 


MIAMI, FLA., Aug. 28.—Suzanne 
Keener, who is spending her vacation 
here with her husband, John Barr, is 
already scheduled for an active season 
that will include fifty concerts, to begin 
in October under the management of 
Calvin M. Franklin, and a western tour, 
that will include twenty concerts, under 
Horner- Witte. A. F. W 


All the material in Musicau America is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credit is given. 


“<Back to Classics’ Is Literally Going Back” 





Salzedo Sees “Bad Sign” In Europeans’ Flare for Outmoded 
Styles—Discusses Harp Conditions Abroad 
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Carlos Salzedo 


S there any significance in the fact 

that so many present-day European 
composers—many of them men of the 
most distinguished reputation—are 
drawn to writing in the style and 
thought of the Eighteenth Century? Is 
this merely a short-lived fad—a passing 
mannerism—or has it another explana- 
tion? 

Carlos Salzedo, harpist and composer, 
who recently returned from European 
concert engagements and pleasure 
jaunts to festivals abroad, shakes his 
head as he considers these questions. 
He does not approve of the situation one 
bit. To him the “Back to Palestrina- 
Back to Scarlatti-Back to Bach” complex 
is a bad sign, one that literally spells 
retrogression. 

“It seems to me,” says Mr. Salzedo, 
“that this business of writing outmoded 
music on a slightly modernized scale re- 
sults from one of two traits in its com- 
posers. These, I would say, are either 
lack of creative ability or just plain 
laziness—and there is not a great deal 
to be proud of in either case! There is 
nothing wrong with the technic of this 
writing. The métier is perfect; the or- 
chestration is well balanced and often 
contains original ideas. 

“But why go ahead? I speak purely 
of the Europeans, of course. Over 
there, almost everyone, from Stravinsky 
to the smallest and least-known com- 
poser, appears to be writing along this 
line. In America such is not the case. 
America is living in 1926, and is writing 
about 1926—no matter what narrow- 
minded persons may say or think. We 
may hate the age in which we live, but 
it is much better to visualize it tonally 
than to be concerned with a period long 


past, about which its own musicians were 
much better qualified to speak than are 
we!’ 

The problem is one which first began to 
bother Mr. Salzedo a year or so ago. 
Stravinsky’s new “Pastorale,” he says, 
is even more simple—“simple” in a de- 
rogatory sense—than his “Piano Sonata 
sans expression,” which was heard last 
year. In direct contrast is the new 
Varése score, “Arcanes,” which Mr. Sal- 
zedo examined upon his return and 
which delighted him “just to look at”— 
it was so thoroughly in the Twentieth 
Century. 

“At the Zurich Festival,” Mr. Salzedo 
continues, “I had still further oppor- 
tunity for studying the effects of this 
germ. Two composers stood out there 
for me—Anton Webern, whose Five 
Short Pieces for Small Orchestra were 
just as fresh as though they had been 
written an hour before the performance, 
and Hans Krasa, a young Czech who is 
exceedingly original and progressive and 
who has a most remarkable sense of in- 
strumentation. America, I think, was 
rather poorly represented at this event.” 

Mr. Salzedo remembers with especial 
enthusiasm “the best possible perform- 
ance of Honegger’s ‘Le Roi David’ un- 
der Volkmar Andreae’s leadership.” 


Harp Conditions Abroad 


Mr. Salzedo observes that, in all 
Europe, Paris is the one place where 
really progressive things are being done 
with the harp. Italy is dormant; En- 
gland loves the harp, but is too lazy to 
begin a movement to favor its advance. 
Germany, says he, is essentially “unharp- 
istic.” 

“IT can’t remember anything worth 
while of the music of the so-called ad- 
vanced German harp school. It was the 
worst trash you can imagine. 

“In France there are many excellent 
harpists; but of five or six who stand 
out as artists of the first rank, only two 
have gone ahead. These are Lily Las- 
kine and Micheline Kahn. The latter is 
a great favorite in Paris and London. 
Mile. Laskine is first harpist of the 
Staram Orchestra, also at the Koussevit- 
zky and Lamoureux concerts. They are 
both in great demand to play works of 
the most advanced contemporary com- 
posers.” 

Mr. Salzedo remarks that his $1,000 
prize for a new composition for the harp 
“is making a great noise in Europe,” 
and that men and women of the most 
respected reputation are among the com- 
petitors. He wishes more Americans 
would show themselves interested. The 
prize is being offered through Folus and 
the National Association of Harpists, 
of which he is president. 

Mr. Salzedo made many appearances 
abroad, and has a flattering list of re- 
engagements. Seal Harbor, Me., is now 
the scene of his activities, which consist 
largely of teaching and composing. 

WILLIAM SPIER. 
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Bicentenary of Philidor Recalls Exploits 





[Continued from page 3] 


de Pleinchéne, the one chosen, brought 
to Grétry the manuscript of “Le Jar- 
dinier de Sidon,” but requested that the 
work be composed in collaboration with 
Philidor, knowing that his name would 
be more apt to attract and bring the 
plaudits of the public. Grétry refused 
to accept the condition, declaring that if 
the score was a failure it would be at- 
tributed to him and if a success, to 
Philidor. The latter therefore composed 
the work alone and the two friends did 
not quarrel. 


in Embarrassing Embrace 


An amusing story is told in connection 
with the tragedy “Ernelinde.” This in- 
cident placed Poinsinet, the librettist, in 
a very distressing situation. 

It seems that, several days after the 
first performance of the work, the blind 
Marquis de Senneterre, a patron of 
music whose judgment in such matters 
was held of great import, said while in 
the theater to his guide: “If you should 
happen to see the gentleman who wrote 
this opera, kindly bring me to him so 
that I may compliment him.” 

Soon after Poinsinet appeared and the 
none too musical guice laboring under a 
misapprehension brought the marquis 
to the librettist. 

The marquis in his enthusiasm both 
embraced and embarrassed him by say- 
ing, “I wish to thank you for the pleas- 
ure your work has given me. Your opera 
is beautiful—very beautifu!!” 

And then to the consternation of those 
nearby added, “But what a pity that 
you should waste such admirable music 


This was said to have been hastened 
by the fact that the French Govern- 
ment had failed to grant him permission 
to return in safety. When the privilege 
came, it was too late. 


A Constructive Composer 


As a musician, Philidor was a con- 
structive composer, his works differing 
from those of his contemporaries by rea- 
son of the fact that he showed greater 
originality in form. Harmonically, 
also, his music is more varied in char- 
acter, while orchestra and chorus play 
a more important part than in the works 
of his countrymen at this period, al- 
though he is hardly the equal of Grétry 
in melodic charm. 

A partial list of Philidor’s operas 
follows: “L’Huitre et les Plaideurs, ou 
Le Tribunal de la Chicane,” one act, 
text by Sedaine (Paris, ca. 1761); “Le 
Soldat Magicien,” one act, text by An- 
seaume (Paris Théatre de _ 1l’Opéra 
Comique de la Foire Saint Laurent, Aug. 
14, 1760); “Le Jardinier et son Seig- 
neur,” one act, text by Sedaine (Théatre 
de la Foire Saint Germain, Feb. 18, 
1761) “Le Maréchal Ferrant,” with a 
text by Antoine Francois Quétant 
(Théatre de l’Opera Comique de la Foire 
Saint Laurent, Aug. 22, 1761); “Sancho 
Panca dans son Isle,” one act, text 
by Antoine Henri Poinsinet (Paris, 
Comédie Italienne, July 8, 1762); “Le 
Bicheron, ou Les Trois Souhaits,” one 
act, text by Jean Francois Guichard and 
Castet (Comédie Italienne, Feb. 28, 
1763); “‘Les Festes de la Paix,” written 
on conclusion of peace with England, 
text by Charles Simon Favart (Comédie 
Italienne, July 4, 1763); “Le Sorcier,” 
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Philidor, from an Old Engraving 
1768) ; “L’amant deguisé, ou Le jardinier 
supposé,” one act, text by Favart and 
Claude Henri Fusée de _ Voisinon 
(Comédie Italienne, Sept. 2, 1769); “La 
rosiére de Salenci,” three acts in collabo- 
ration with Blaise and Duni, text by 
Favart (Imperial Theater, Fontaine- 
bleau, Oct. 25, 1769). 


1775) ; “Themistocle,” three acts, text by 
Morel de Chefdeville (Imperial Theater 
Fontainebleau, Oct. 13, 1785); and “La 
belle esclave, ou Valcour et Zélia.” one 
act, text by Dumaniant (Paris, 1797). 
WALDEMAR RIECK. 


CURRICULUM INCREASED BY 
UNIVERSITY AT ANN ARBOR 





Additional Courses Leading te Degre« 
Will be Offered, Providing Bread 
Academic Foundation 


ANN ARBOR, Micu., Aug. 28.—Th 
University School of Music has great 
broadened its curriculum, whereby, be 
ginning with the current school year 
which opens Sept. 28, in addition to di 
ploma and certificate courses which hav: 
been provided in the past, additiona 
courses leading to the degrees of bache 
lor of music and that of bachelor o 
music in education will be provided. 

Students must present credential 
showing that they are graduates of 
regulation high school or the equivalent 
and then be required to complete fou 
years’ work corresponding with that re 
quired by the standard colleges and un 
versities for bachelors’ degrees. The de 
gree of bachelor of music will incluc& 
three groups of subjects: practical mu 
sic, theoretical and historical music, an 
non-musical subjects. 

Supplementing the courses of instruc 
tion provided under the eminent teacher 
on its faculty, opportunities are als 
placed at the disposal of students for 
hearing much of the world’s best musica 
literature, and also to participate 
various recitals. Eleven concerts, as fol- 
lows, have been booked for the coming 
year: United States Marine Band 
Frieda Hempel, the English Singers 








to such poor text.” two acts, text by Poinsinet (Comédie Also, “La nouvelle éccle des femmes,” Moriz Rosenthal, Roland Hayes, Detroi 
Died in Exile Italienne, Jan. 2, 1764). three acts, text by de Moissy (Comédie Symphony, Russian Cossack Choi: 
Also, “Tom Jones,” three acts, text by Italienne, Jan. 22, 1770); “Le Bon Fils Marion Talley, Fritz Kreisler, Detr 
Caught in the whirlpool of the French Poinsinet (Comédie Italienne, Feb. 27, (“Antoine Masson”), text by de Vaux Symphony, Guiomar Novaes. 
Revolution, Philidor found it necessary 1765); “Ernelinde, Princesse de Nor- (Comédie Italienne, Jan. 11, 1773); In addition to these concerts. others 
to flee to England, a country he had been vége,” three acts, text by Poinsinet ‘“Mélide, ou le Navigateur,” two acts will be given by members of the facult 
in the habit of visiting each year. In (Paris, Académie Royale de Musique, (Imperial Theater, Fontainebleau, Oct. of the school. These will take plac 
London, where he was a member of the Nov. 24, 1767); “Le Jardinier de Sidon,” 30, 1773); “Les Femmes Vengées, ou bi-monthly. Palmer Christian, Un 
chess club, from which he received a two acts, text by R. T. Regnard de _ les Feintes Infidélités,” one act, text by versity organist, will hes organ pr 
regular pension, he died Aug. 24, 1795. Pleinchéne (Comédie Italienne, July 18, Sedaine (Comédie Italienne, March 20, grams each Wednesday afternoon. 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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TEACHER OF SINGING 
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May Laird Brown = tric DICTION 
Veice and Phonetics of 
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t West 89th St. New York Schuyler 0035 
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wenn || American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
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Arthur J. 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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American Academy of Teachers of Singing 

144 East 62nd St.. New York 
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Studio: 





Grace M. Schad 


COACH and ACCOMPANIST 
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Studio 34, Metropolitan Opera Home, New York 

Residence: 49 South ‘th Ave. Meum Vermm N.Y 
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Harry Reginald Spier 
Teacher of Singing 
117 W. 86th St—Phone Schuyler 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 2S oOers 

Carnegie Hall, Stodio 504 Phose Circle 8944 
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Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 
Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St.. New York City 
Endicott 3306 
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Charles Tamme 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 2231 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Trafalgar 3614 





Mme. Zeta Van Gundy-Wood 
TONE BUILDER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Steinway Hall, 109 W. STth St. New York Circle O47 





Dudley Buck 
471 West End Ave. 
Member of the 


Teacher of Singing 

Phone Endicott 7449 
American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing. 


Giuseppe Cam BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
wtadio: 255 West 90th Street, a York City 
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By Appointment For 


Ernest Carter 
COM POSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St.. New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Grace Leeds Darnell—s.Mo., F.A.G.0. 
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Studio: 274 W. tith St. New York City 
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ae = ~~ Brick Pres. Church; Temple 
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Helen Allen Hunt 
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Teacher of Singing 
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Educational Agency 
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At the Curtis Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Y. Studio: 105 W. 55th St. 
Tel. Studio: Circle 4634. Res. Circle 7434 


Minna Kaufmann V°!** Teacher and 
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Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 
8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 

years Institute of Musica) Art, N.Y.C. 
235 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 











Studios: 





Florence Otis SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 


Metropolitan Opera oo Bid 
1425 Broadway ew Yorks City 





Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 — 104th St., + fa York City 
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Adele Luis Rankin 
Art of Singing 
Metropolitan ra House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 
Tenor 


Franklin Riker Teacher of Singing 
Studios: New Work, 1425 Broadway 
Tel. Pennsylvania 2634 
Philadelphia, 1714 Chestnut Street. 
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SOPRANO 





Claude Warford 

Teacher of Singing 

4 West 40th St. New York 
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Studios: 





° Teacher ef Piane 
Technic— I merpretation—Keyteard Harneory 
Special Course in Rar Training and Rigthe fer Voice Pupils 
81 Carnegie Hall, 154 W. Sith St.. New Yerk 
Appointment by Telephome—1350 Circle 





S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 





David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagecue 


Appointment by mail or 
225 W. 110th St.. New York thedral 954; 





Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Normal Course 
607-608 Carnegie Hall. New York 


Uptown Studio: 308 Alexander Ave., Bronx 





: Special Master Classes 
W. Henri Zay in Veice Technique 
with a VERITABLE MASTER IDEA bebind thec 
See “‘The Practical Parcholegy of Voice.” pab. © 
Schirmer, which is a Complete Voeral Meth<d. 
Stedio: 30 West T2d St 
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Rn MUSIC PLAYS PART M. K. & T. Band, Parsons, Kan., of ° 
* te forty-five pieces, W. E. Thomasson di- s E L ( b 
7. - rector; the Cooperative Club Band of nvironment nhances arm 
~— IN MISSOURI S FAIR Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kan., 
. composed of thirty girls; and the Lex- f ( Gi S l Pp, 
yF * 
: Z Se ny: ington Boys’ Band. The Murphy Play- Oo oncerts liven = tee 1er 
j “Hérodiade’” Is Sung as ers, Odessa; the Gypsy and Japanese 
y F orchestras, Sedalia, and the Metropoli- 
eature of Event— tan Music Makers, Sedalia, contributed Throngs Applaud Prominent Artists In Atlentic Cc ity Appear- 
IR Contests Held to the musical programs in the various 
ontests me buildings on the grounds. 360 Si neal el Agreeably Picturesque 
—_ By Louise Donnelly Musical talent from Christian College, so a 
. , Columbia, was featured on several pro- a TTT et Se ee SS ee ee See oe ee ee sg 
S = sic r ra eT: y 
SepaLia, Mo., Aug. 28.—Music played grams during the week. William Woods TLANTIC CITY, N. J., Aug. 28— struction of the Pier, are of steel. The 
an important part in the program of the College, Fulton, presented musicians on All records at the Steel Pier for immer lines of the hall blend im symmetry 
Th twenty-sixth annual Missouri State Fair, two programs on Friday. The following : ee . a with the exterior. The half-oval ceiling 
ath held from Aug. 14 to 21. The outstand- members of the faculty were heard: opening concerts were broken last Sun- has helped im acoustic resonance. 
be ng feature was the junior music contest Hazel Jean Kirk, violin, Oxford, Ohio; day at the beginning of the three-week During the summer, are heard on 
par sponsored for the fourth successive year Ruth Malon, Joplin, ‘cellist; Patricia engagement of Edwin Franko Goldman Sunday afternoons at 4:15 and evenings 
di y the State Federation of Music Clubs. Pease, Keokuk, Iowa, pianist; Marion | 4 th. Goldman Band. The four con. ®t 9:15, vocalists and instrumentalists 
a Mrs. Harvey MacGugin, supervisor of Smith, Sedalia, violinist; Charlotte Mil- * . ™ —— of tetemmeiiens) sumeten dimen toe 
ma music in the Sedalia public schools, was ler Jamison, Fulton, soprano; William grams of rare interest. It has been 
“he superintendent of this department. Mrs. Meldrum, pianist. a pleasure to hear Julia Claussen, mezz 
“" Edwin F. Yancey, recently appointed na- eS soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
a to pn agen a of state and NEWARK FR ATERN AL GROUP pany — such conditk ms, OF Paul 
ial <a. Ng mongratg at eg thouse, formally principal tenor 
f : There were thirty-five entries in piano, ARRANGES MUSICAL SERIES the Metecpeliien Opera, or Masia Tif- 
ent twenty-two in voice, seven in musician- a fany, soprano of the Metropolitan. It 
ou ship and seven in violin. The State ap- Chaliapin to Appear at Head of Own has been a delight to be present whik 
re propriated $180 for the contest; and the Company in “Barber”—Ballet Jules Falk played his  Sirvediveriesn vielln 
an Helen G. Steele Music Club offered small z = di to hear G Torp the sopram 
de replicas of the State Federation pin as and Opera Events Planned on wh I Sti — — : “ye 
= - al" - . . . whom igor Stravimsky chose I sing mils 
had: prizes for musicianship. Judges were NEWARK, N. J., Aug. 28.—A series of songs in recitals in New Ye and Chi- 
mt oy ge the foremost musicians in five notable musical events is being ar- cago; or to hear Arthur Kraft _sing 
an yo ee piano were Fistence ranged by Salaam Temple, Ancient “Moon Nes My De ~~ 32 eS 
wae Swade, Willis Quant, Bonnie Goldberg Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic se ; f the ag 7 i 
her and Joyce Kinvitch, all of Kansas City; ‘Shrine, for the benefit of its crippled t he ace ne ‘Bear ‘Scott, tee, former 
=‘ Jane Barnett, Morris Thomas, Thelma Children’s fund and will be given in the ham af in Wietecsaiien:. Desist 
fe Mae Young and Mary Edna Hert, Se- Mosque Theater. Outsanding, perhaps, centre ¥ ne Williams ‘ta Win See 
siea dalia, Marion Scroggin and Leighton in_the series will be a performance of meen with Hinsh we"e Menart Ons ve Ci a 
7 Landes, Warrensburg, Mo. “The Barber of Seville’ by Feodor nome oma Batesda Dies tener of @ 
fol- Those in musicianship were: Morris Chaliapin_and his opera company, on + are hes abe me Fin em pete x 
mt Thomas, Alberta Roach, Christine Rob- Nov. 8. Elvira de Hidalgo will be the bh oo Le 
an nson, Margaret Holecroft, June Pauline osina. | ; ~~ ; es . 
"ers Smith, Sedalia; voice: Ralph Ball, Cen- The series will open Monday, Oct. 
= terview; Garnett Williams, Houstonia; 11, when the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet RHYTHM IN GENEVA 
hoi: Elbie Kretzschmer, Shirley Virginia Company will appear with other artists hentai 
Worley, Kansas City; Lillian Chatham, ®t the matinée, and Tamaki Miura, will . : 
cr > , ’ . , . cf< 
Warrensburg; Emma Benna Parker, ®Ppear in “Madama Butterfly” at night. Many Noted Scientists and Artists Meet 
hers Lamonte; Garnet Fowler, Esther Lewis, The committee in charge of the fer Discussiens 
alt Sedalia; May Belle Adcock, Knobnoster; Salaam Temple series comprises the fol- |. : SEXE 2. 15—The first “Con- 
ees Walton Lockman, Mt. Washington, and lowing members: chairman, Albert Frank P. Gravatt, President of the Steel Pier Boge he = * _ et + ™. 
Un Gwendolyn Golladay, Otterville; violin: a we B pee 3 on re ‘Aug. 16, 17 and 18 at the Institut 
pr Lea Jean Lierman, Marguerite Love and ‘SP@", urtis SP tntr yaa gt : , -s-Dalcroz he part whic is 
; Lucile Bush, Sedalia; Ralph Deppey, Brown, Henry A. Guenther, William N. certs, morning, afternoon and evening, ‘aus ae a 
Lebanon; Leighton Landes, Warrens. Bayles, Henry W. Egner, Jr., Joseph D. two being given in the evening, drew a * il be Sat te © austen ae ene 
—— burg, and Bennie Alex, St. Joseph Lowden and Morris Scheck. total attendance of 12,000. This has p yes Dagh neg elg 
eq << s Seneaition Band bs ie xs og been exceeded only once in the twenty- “ft Ex y authorives irom Many parts 
seve > g is \ >) ) LUTope 
the Halyean Players of Chicago pre- Germaine Schnitzer Concludes Berkeley Pier, be Sousa’ tye Be masa — a ~ M. Setnn-Rele ze will give a demon- 
— — ~ religious yg Pe gt nag Series last. a ' tration of his rhythmic theories, aided 
sia on Sunday ni u 5. Sixty- ‘ : — Vv e class of pupils. rere will 
ae ray Mtn cern i ass. Aened rnd BERKELEY, CAL, Aug. 28.—The two Hundreds of New Yorkers who had 3 a mn. Do ass of P S oe = 
: Se om . > Mi + - eonecluding concerts of Gremain Schnit- heard Mr. Goldman in the ten weeks of  # BUM = speeners © . - 
ing roles were sung by Milo Luka, bari- CLUaINg Corus suk enngg ~~ egemees ; . cuss the various aspects of the subject 
— tone; King Arthur Dane, bass; Henry “75 Pano series in Wheeler Hall were his concerts in that city and have been Maurice Emmanvel, a professor of the 
a Thempeen, tenor, and Lillian Fission t recently given on successive evenings. here on vacations have come to hear him P ay Di eteneniaien te ~~ 
soprano 2 ha 8°; Mme. Schnitzer had commanded the in- again in his first engagement in Atlantic hier “asthen aa Har; 4 eg 
A church music concert was given terest anc enthusiasm of the audience City, to continue through Sept. 12. we oad -- Dr "Fritz, Giese of Lei aie 
that afterncen. _ at her first concert and the attendance Few resorts on the continent enjoy the Ur va ell Messen “Bhrthes ~_—~ 
a“ On each evenine of the Fair, the from that date on was increasingly advantages offered by the management ong gy eet oo 
: ai - - aa > > . ‘ y oO sl ATi Mm US . DOS. 
: Thaviu Band and Halycan Players pre- large. The final pair of programs was 0f the Steel Pier. In arrangement, both The educati nal and therapeutic sides 
sented the opera “Hérodiade.” The devoted to Chopin and Liszt, at which aS to the audition of music on the Pier > ae pe oy will a. anon a ‘> ane 
Band was also presented each afternoon Vents enthusiasm ran high. M. C. M. and the enjoyment of it by the listener, i, “Rhythm in the Kindergarten 
im & concert in the grandstand the conditions are almost ideal. A favor- aan 7 ah- ae to hays abie — 
be ‘ ' 2 ae : : able : snheric envi . . . an _ orl ill be the subject of 
72 The Sedalia Boys’ Band, organized Gigli Reported Preparing “Lohengrin” able atmospheric eavircament waturally a dammnatnalll mn by three Jaques-Dal- 
' April, 1926, numberin 168 hewe from Ral enhances the pleasure. and in a setting © ne te Paris. G be o“ 
seven to fifteen years of ‘ago, formally Aid of this nature the Steel Pier has fostered Elberfeld. It i gown yg t the _ 
. sane Gin Wale.” ies: tek teneend a Beniamino Gigli is adding a Wagner- the best in music. fe rat “" -’ t. oe me i ieaienl a 
_ official escort to Governor Samuel A. 18" Tole to his répertoire, according to a The large halls on the Steel Pier are *“S™aes “oa a 
_— Baker upon his arrival Thereday Gov. report from Italy, which states that he exceptional both in appearance and © @Ftists 
; vies gh am rj $i ‘ morin i acoustic rties rast Music ' . 
inity ernor Baker , will sing the part of Lohengrin in acoustic properties. In the vast -€ 
splendid cl gen My PD Bologna. This performance, it is said, Hall, near the entrance to the Pier from Antheil te Give Concerts im U. 5. 
John DeYoung, for the notable work he ‘8 Scheduled to take place in the early the boardwalk, the six foremost military George Antheil, young American com- 
is doing. The Band gave two concerts autumn. It will be a special appearance bands of America, each in its allotted poser, who has heen resi dent in Paris 
Chey daily in the Fair grounds, and led the of the tenor for a charity benefit. engagement, give pleasure to multitudes for a number of years, will return to 
spectacular opening procession at the - In this hall one may hear John Philip the United States for concert appear- 
—— “Kar-A-Ban” attraction each evenin All the material in Musicat America is Sousa and other bandmasters: Creatore, ances in the coming season. According 
Among he fiaemin ener eal ri copyrighted | and _may be reproduced only Conway, Thaviu, Vessella or Goldman. to foreign dispatches, he will appear as 
d . Ss1s gz when proper credit is given Situated at the ocean end, a third of soloist im his new Piamo Concerto. His 
a mile from the entrance to the Pier, Symphony im F, as previously an- 
the ballroom has a capacity of 3200. nounced, will be given by the New York 
—— ALFRED John T. Windrim, the architect, in 1899 Symphony 
conceived and presented to the Atlantic 
City Steel Pier Company his plans for Clarence Dickinson, organst and com- 
. the building of a great hall. The build- poser, is wending b's way north alter a 
fe eat ing and supports, as is the whole con- S0)ourn Im the south of Maly and Sry 
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Deluge of ““New Music” in Concerts May 
Imperil Standards, Believes Boguslawski 





Chicago Pianist and Teacher Holds That Artists Should Culti- 
vate Public Taste in Choice of Works—Most Hearers Are 
Little Equipped to Evaluate Highly Complicated Scores 
in Contemporary Idiom, He Declares—Lauds Radio as 


Missionary Medium 





HICAGO, Aug. 28.—Moissaye Bogus- 

lawski, one of the most popular of 
Chicago pianists, and one of the busiest 
teachers at the Chicago Musical College, 
seores the wholesale importation of new 
music into American recital halls and 
upholds the policy of artist appearances 
by radio. 

“I have little use for modern music,” 
he says. “My chief reason is a utili- 
tarian one. When we find how tiny an 
audience music has in comparison with 
motion picture audiences and baseball 
crowds, it behooves the so-called ‘priests 
of music’ to concern themselves more 
with cultivating the public’s taste than 
to feed it something which there is little 
hope it will appreciate. 

“I was with Busoni once, back-stag: 
after a magnificent performance of 
works one would suppose everybody had 
heard more or less. A man who pro- 
fessed to be a writer for a political paper 
came to congratulate Busoni. 

“*That was great playing, old boy,’ he 
said, slapping Busoni on the shoulder, 
‘but be sure to throw in a few hymn 
tunes the next time you give a program.’ 

“I have had many experiences of the 
same kind. After one of my recitals, a 
dear matron was brought back-stage to 
meet me. After complimenting my per- 
formance, she asked if I could also sing! 


Cultivate the Masters! 


“I think our country need not take too 
great pride in so-called ‘musical’ audi- 
ences. There is a certain cultivated ele- 
ment in all our audiences, to be sure 
But the percentage is too small for the 
tremendous growth of our native talent. 
My feeling is that the cultivated element 
must be enlarged through the wise poli- 
cies of the soloist. 

“I would say the soloist’s policies 
should include, primarily, and in over- 
whelming degree, the cultivation of old 
masters. To musicians they are old; 
to the laymen they are new. Yet the 
laymen are our consumers. They are 
the only people who will buy our wares. 

“When the average man and woman 
shall have heard Beethoven, Brahms and 
Chopin as often as the latest popular 
music, then successful concert-givers 
will be in the majority, instead of in 
the minority. My definition of a success- 
ful concert-giver is the person whose ap- 
pearances attract listeners by thousands. 

“Furthermore, there is not enough in 





Moissaye Boguslawski 


modern music to warrant the assump- 
tion that the compositions of today wil! 
become the classics of tomorrow. In 
spite of our social, literary and artistic 
modernization, we are, after all, terribly 
primitive. We know only that which is 
easiest to remember. 

“After listening to two piano concerts, 
the works of two finely-cultivated mu- 
sicilans, this past season, I discovered, 
after leaving the concert hall, that I 
could not remember even one motif of 
the music that had been played. Modern 
music, in general, has little significance, 
because there is nothing in it to remem- 
ber. 

“Debussy has said the last word of 
significance, thus far. He did every- 
thing, in my opinion, to extend old forms. 
Most everybody who writes today either 
tries to remember Debussy, or else does 
the things that he thought were in very 
bad taste.” 


Broadcasting as Medium 


Unlike some concert artists, Mr. Bo- 
guslawski has a good word to say for 
the radio, for he finds it increases his 
audiences in ways he had never suspected 
before he became a favorite radio artist 
of this city. 

“IT have got a tremendous amount of 
satisfaction,” he says, “from the letters 
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I have received after radio performances. 
And they have pleased me, not because 
they were cordial, but because they ex- 
pressed the opinions of an entirely new 
section of the musical public, the ly- 
man. 

“The layman is in a better condition 
to tell what he likes and dislikes im what 
he hears than is the professional. For 
the professional is sometimes more or 
less prejudiced, and his reactions are too 
frequently based upon how sharply you 
compete with him. In the years that | 
have been playing in public, I have never 
been so keenly conscious of my pianistic 
powers and of their growth, as im the 
past season, when I gave a series of pro- 
grams under the auspices of the Chicago 
Evening American and the Westine- 
house Company. 

“With the better artists broadcasting, 
there will soon be crowded out cheap 
ballads, “‘boiler-factory” jazz, and the im- 
mature performers whose parents fee! 
that their piano lesson investment can 
be capitalized only by an opportumity tt 
play ‘over the radio.’” 

EUGENE STINSON. 


Arthur Frazer and Ramon Mendez Score 
Success in Denver 


DENVER, Aug. 28—Arthur Frazer, 
Chicago pianist, has made an excellent 
impression here this summer as guest 
teacher and coach at the Denver Con- 
servatory. His teaching time was fully 
occupied, and his visit resulted im much 
stimulation of interest in piano work. 
Mr. Fraser’s class in interpretation, 
conducted bi-weekly, was an_ imspiratior 
to the students, thanks to his thorough 
musicianship and interesting ideas. He 
will probably make a trip to Portland 
Ore., before returning to Chicago 
Ramon Mendez, who recently left for his 
home in Chicago after spending twe 
months here, gave two piano recitals im 
Capital Life Building during his stay 
His artistic playing pleased with its 
combination of youthful charm and a:- 
sured technic. H. E. W. 





Whitmer Gives Program at Dramameant 

PITTSBURGH, Aug. 29.—T. Carl Whit- 
mer, Pittsburgh composer, has spent the 
Dramamount, his musk 
home on the Hudson, dedicated to his 
own Biblical operas. The annual presen- 
tation of Mr. Whitmer’s original works 
took place on Aug. 28 at Dramamount. 
at twilight. Assisting Mr. Whitmer 
were Lilian Donery, contralt. ~f Denver; 
Marta Nova, dancer of New York; and 
Irvine McHose, composer and plants f 


summer at 


Rochester, N. Y. 

MIAMI, Fuia—The First Christian 
Church presented Mrs. D. L. Wood im 
an organ recital recently. Mrs. Wood is 
organist in the Baptist Tabernacle. 
Atlanta. A. M. F 


PRIZES FOR NATIVE 
SCORES ARE OFFERED 


$1000 Awards Announced for 
Cantata and Sym- 
phonic Piece 

A $1000 prize for the best original 
camtata suitable for choral presenta- 
tiem has beem offered by C. C. Birchard 
f Bestom, head of the music publishing 
firm of C. C. Birchard & Company, of 
Bestem amd New York, according to an 
anmmoumcement made by H. Augustine 
Smith of Bostom University, musical di- 
rector at Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Conditioms of the contest have not yet 
beem defimitely settled, but will be an- 
nounced soem, it is expected. A decision 
will be reached early next spring; the 
winmimg composition will be published 
amd givem its first presentation by the 
Chautauqua choir under the baton of 
Mr. Smith mext season. 

The prize is one of three, offered for 
mext year im commection with the Chau- 
tamg@a music programs, which will total 
$2200. A secomd $1000 prize will be 
awarded for the winning symphonic 
work, suite or overture by an American 
omposer, the competition to close on 


April 1, 1927, Mr. Smith announces. 
The wi immimg work will be presented for 
the first time im the Chautauqua amphi- 


theater early mext July. This award is 
ammoumced as the National Federation of 
Music Clubs” Chautauqua prize. 
A third prize of $200 is being offered 
the winmmer of the high school glee 
lub comtest to be selected at a competi- 
tiem at Chautauqua next July. 
Mr. Birchard recently offered a prize 
f $100@ for the best composition suit- 
ble for chamber orchestra. 


Kesle& te Direct Les Angeles Opera 


Ballet 

Las Awnesies, Aug. 238. Los 
Amgeles Grand Opera Association is fast 
achieving its goal of becoming a real 
Les Angeles imstitution. This fact was 
made evident last week by the announce- 
that Theodore Kosloff has been 
selected to direct the ballet for the 
comimg seasom, opening with Saint- 
Saéns” “Samson and Delilah” on Oct. 4. 
Ballets are beimg planned for “Aida,” 
“Faust.” “Rigoletto,” “La Traviata,” 
amd “Samsom and Delilah,” for which 
Mr. Kosloff will use about thirty-five of 
his studemts. Vera Fredova will be the 
damseuse, with Kosloff’s 
Flewer, Grace Martin, Elizabeth Hocker, 
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Adoree Krasinsky, Eva Russo and 
Sophne Barndt listed as featured 
dameers. H. D. C. 
i] the moteriel in Musica America its 
wpurighted and may be reproduced only 


whem proper credit is given. 
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Why Buffo Singers Need Special Technic 





Vittorio Trevisan Discusses Classical Style and Where 
Comedy Begins—Obeying Rules in 
Contrary Motion 


AARNE GERACE UREA 


(NHICAGO, Aug. 28.—The special dra- 
\ matic technic which must be studied 
yy the artistic buffo singer is outlined 
by Vittorio Trevisan, who upholds a 
lassic standard in this line of operatic 
singing and acting with the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and in perform- 
ances at Ravinia. 

“The art of acting,” says he, “has its 
own rules, which every artist must know 
as the elements of his profession. Every 
buffo, for ninety-nine per cent of the 
time, must gain his effect by going con- 
trary to these rules. The movement of 
his arm must not be long and round, 
but angular and quick. He must walk 
not in oblique lines, but in straight ones. 
His posture must be in diametrical op- 
position to that of the serious artist. 
There is a limit, of course, beyond which 
exaggeration must not go, and above 
all, considering the quality of the buffo 
operas, by Donizetti, Rossini and so on, 
elegance must never be lost. 

“In certain operas, as “La Bohéme,” 
buffoonery is permissible. But in the 
operatic comedies of the big style, true 
buffo art is needed, and this is dying 
out. The reason for this lies chiefly, I 
am afraid, with the modern conductor 
and the modern impresario, who, intoxi- 
eated with the effects to be gained in 
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‘L’Amore,’ ‘Tristan,’ and so on, feels that 
the production is ‘cheap’ when the or- 
chestral score is limited to a mere ac- 
companiment of the simplest form, and 
where only delicacy of effect is produced. 
And, of course, the first factor in the 
successful production of an operatic 
comedy is a conductor who, before his 
singers, even, feels the spirit in which 
the work was conceived.” 


An Age of Elegance 


Mr. Trevisan attributes the classical 
quality in his buffo style to early experi- 
ences in Venice. While he was a lad 
he went regularly to the Venice Theater, 
where the plays of Carlo Goldoni were 
tremendously popular. In them there 
often appeared Ferruccio Benini, an ac- 
tor who represented, with great natural- 
ness, the tradition of elegance found 
equally in Goldoni’s plays and in Venice’s 
own culture. The age of the white wig, 
lorgnon and red heel, the general culti- 
vation of polite manners, had no more to 
do with Goldoni than with the rise of 
Venice herself. Mr. Trevisan says so. 

“The affected, effeminate style in the 
period of the beauty-spot, the powdered 
head and the silk stocking for men even- 
tually led to the fall of a city which con- 
sidered herself the proudest in the 
world,” he explains. “For there is never 
a top, unless there is another top con- 
ceivable beyond. Yet Venice at least 
developed the rococo; each great family 
had its quartet of musicians, and art 
flourished with luxury.” 

Mr. Trevisan was born in Venice and 
studied solfége there at the Conservatory 
Benedetto Marcello, under Ponzilaqua. 
Individual singing was learned under 
Pucci. Mr. Trevisan entered the Con- 
servatory at eighteen and left it seven 
years later. To his deliberateness of 
study there he owes the sound musical 
foundation which is the groundwork of 
an admirable taste, no matter to what 
lengths of caricature he permits his sing- 
ing to venture. Valentin, in “Faust,” 
served for his formal début in the Ber- 
gamo Opera House; and in seven years 





Vittorie Trevisan, Baritene of the Chicage 
and Ravinia Opera Companies 


during which he sang leading baritone 
réles In many cities, he accumulated a 
répertoire of forty rékes. Rigolette 
alone Mr. Trevisan sang ome season in 
twénty-three theaters, and he has cre- 
ated more than fifteen leading baritone 
parts in his long career. 


Sertous to Comic 


His early successes were chiefly in such 
réles as Figare, Beleore in “L’Elisir 
d’Amore,” and Malatesta in “Don Pas- 
quale.” The buffo singer was almost 
disappearing from the Italian stage at 
this time, and accordingly, when “Cris- 
pino e la Comare” was to be mounted 
by a company to which Mr. Trevisan 
belonged, he was requested to simg the 
title part, instead of Dr. Fabrizie. He 
thus had his first experiemce as a genu- 
ine buffo, and in a short time Crispime 
became his most famous role 

For several years Mr. Trevisan sang 
both serious and buffo parts hen, af- 
ter singing the high baritone role in 


“Ruy Blas” for five nights im succession, 
he decided “to become a phil osopher,” as 
he says, “and to take life gayly. 


That he does not take life too lightly, 
however, may be surmised from the fact 
that he daily travels into Chicago from 
Ravinia, winter and summer, to teach 
a large class of pupils. 

EUGENE STINSON. 





Bookings Announced by Schmit 


CHICAGO, Aug. 28.—Watt W. Webber, 
tenor, has been engaged through Hubert 
Schmit, his manager, to be heard as 
soloist with the Apollo Musical Club 
next season. Mr. Schmit also announces 
that Lillian Winter, under his manage- 
ment, has signed contracts for a recital 
appearance in Green Bay, Wis. 





Pupils of Mrs. Mann Appear 


CHICAGO, Aug. 28.—Dorothy Wilkins, 
student of Ellen Kinsman Mann, has 
been engaged to sing the réle of Mme. 
Jou-Jou in “Castles in the Air.” Louise 
Bowman, also a pupil of Mrs. Mann, is 
singing in Buena Memorial Church. 


Reuter Engaged by Detroit Symphony 


Cuicaco, Aug. 28.—Rudolph Reuter 
has been engaged as piano soloist by the 
Detroit Symphony for next March. 
This will be the ninth leading orchestra 
with which Mr. Reuter has been heard 
in this country and abroad. 


Bookings 


28.—Isabel Richardson 
Molter, soprano, will begin her season 
in September, when she will give the 
opening program in the Artists Course 
of the new Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago. Other engagements for the com- 
ing season, in which Mrs. Molter will 


Mrs. Molter Accepts Many 
CHICAGO, Aug. 
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have the assistance of Harold Molter as 
accompanist, include a recital at Parsons 
Conservatory, Fairfield, Iowa, a return 
engagement at Kenosha, Wis. an 
Aeolian Hall recital in New York, a 
Jordan Hall appearance in Boston, and 
recitals at colleges Murphreesboro, 
Tenn., and Hattiesburg, Miss 


Peabody-Hopkins Scheel Gives Program 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 28—The concert of 
the Peabody-Hopkins Summer School, 
given recently, consisted of a program 
presented by the women’s chorus under 
John Deneus, supervisor of music in the 
public schools. The program included 
music by Bach-Gounod, Massenet, De- 
bussy and Delibes. Cornelia Lancaster, 
Pauline E. Hege, C. Burns-Hildreth, 
Margaret M. Evering, Virginia Hoover, 
Frances Koch and Katherine Clare were 
performers. Fr. CB 





Milan Lask Plays in Bohemia 


PIsEK, BonEmMIA, Aug. 10—WMilan 
Lusk, violinist, was heard in recital here 
under the patronage f his former 
teacher, Ottakar Sewcik, who has been 
making his home in this city for many 
years. Mr. Lusk roused a capacity 
audience to great enthusiasm with his 
performance of Bruch’s G Mimor Con- 
certo. 
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Frances Nash to Open 
Extensive Tour Under 
Metropolitan Bureau 





(Portrait on front page) 


RANCES NASH, American pianist, 
who is a native of Omaha and has 
appeared with many of the leading sym- 
phony orchestras in this country, will 
open her first tour under the direction of 
the Metropolitan Musical Bureau with a 


jot concert with Albert Spalding in 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Miss Nash will appear later in the 


season in Fall River, Mass.; Topeka, 
Kan.; New Rochelle, Bronxville, Buffalo, 
N. ¥.; Toledo, Ohio, and many other 
cities. 


She is spending the summer at North- 
east Harbor, Me., preparing her annual 
New York recital program, which will be 
given im the early fall. Last season she 
was acclaimed as soloist with the Omaha 
Symphony, under Sandor Harmati. 

The artist is an example of success 
won by a native American. She began 
her professional career in America, fol- 
lowing several years of study in Ger- 
many. During her period of activity in 
Europe, she was heard as soloist with 
the Berlin and Dresden Philharmonic or- 
chestras. She subsequently appeared in 
recital and with orchestras in many parts 

f the United States, and won applause 
na tour of South America. A number 
of New York recitals have won for Miss 
Nash favorable opinions, and she has 
appeared widely on tour, including joint 
recitals with Paul Althouse, Louis Gra- 
veure and others. 

Miss Nash is an enthusiastic exponent 
of the work of American composers. She 
has, in her programs given in the past, 
championed the cause of the higher types 

f music. 
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Choir and Orchestra Spring from Vacation Classes 





State College, Pa., Is Setting for Progressive Achievements of “Little Symphony” and Chorus, 
Prominent in Enterprise of Institute of Music Education 
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Some of Those Enrolled for Summer Courses of the Institute of Music Education at the Pennsylvania State College 


TATE COLLEGE, PA., Aug. 28.— 

Students, instructors and officials of 
the Pennsylvania State College summer 
session are enthusiastic over the suc- 
cess registered by the Institute of Music 
Education, which recently ended its first 
holiday courses. 

These sessions were started primarily 
as a training ground for music super- 
visors. Within a few days of the open- 
ing of the Institute, a chorus of 100 was 
organized under Richard W. Grant, di- 
rector of the Institute and head of the 
College department of music. It was 
soon found there were enough instru- 
mentalists among the 200 or more stu- 
ents to organize a “little symphony” of 
twenty-five. The orchestral leader was 
Dr. James D. Price, assistant director of 
the Institute and supervisor of music in 
Hartford, Conn. Both organizations gave 
highly creditable concerts following the 
annual summer commencement exercises. 

Weekly “sings” on the campus were 
supplemented with special entertain- 
ments by students. These programs cul- 
minated in a recital by advanced stu- 
dents. Vocal instruction was under the 
direction of James Woodside, New York. 

Another feature of the Institute was 





American Organist Heard in France 


Paris, Aug. 15.—Helen Hogan, concert 
organist of Providence, R. IL. recently 
gave a recital at the Conservatoire 
Américain in Fontainebleau. Miss Ho- 
gan, who has played in many cities of 
the United States during the last year, 
has studied with French masters for 
seven years. She is now beginning a 
tour of France and England, and wil! 
play in Paris on Sept. 13 at the Eglise 
des Etrangers. Several other members 
of Miss Hogan’s family are organists. 
She made her début at the age of eight. 
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a series of weekly entertainments by 
noted artists and entertainers. Chief 
among six such attractions was the ap- 
pearance of Paul Althouse, tenor, and 
Harry Farbman, New York violinist. 
Among the fifty courses offered by the 
Institute, those given in harmony by 


Pauline Alderman of Pomona College, 
Cal., and the classes in methods by Mr. 
Grant and Dr. Price were outstanding. 
Dr. Will Earhart, director of music in 
Pittsburgh schoo!s, made a general sur- 
vey of music education during a week 
of special lectures. 





Books Feature Fundamental Thoughts 





By SYDNEY DALTON 

N the study of music, as in the study 

of any subject, the beginnings or 
fundamentals are of chief importance 
For this reason, there has been much 
stressing of such subjects as ear train- 
ing and sight singing in the text books 
that have come from our presses during 
the last few years. There was a time, 
in the not dim past, when the ability to 
play a piece or sing a song was con- 
sidered the equivalent of a musical edu- 
cation in America. Fortunately, that 
day is no more. 

Among the new text books of recent 
issue there is one by Frances M. Dickey, 
assistant professor of music in the Uni- 
versity of Washington, and _ Eilene 
French, instructor of music in the same 
institution, that deserves high rank 
among texts on practical elementary 
theory. It is entitled “Melody Writing 
and Ear Training” (Oliver Ditson Co.), 
and the authors have approached the 
subject, if not from a new angle, at 
least from one that puts the hearing of 
music before its mere visual recognition 

The authors do not claim that their 
book contains a complete exposition of 
elementary theory. On the contrary, 
they admit using Professor Gehrkens’ 
“Notation and Terminology” as a means 
of rounding out the course. They start 
in with rhythm, pitch and the major 
sca'e. After explaining and illustrating 
these, together with such essentials as 
the repetition and contrast that go to 
make up the form of a melody, and th« 
phrase, section and period. Immediately 
thereafter they take up the study of 
intervals, not so much by analysis of 
isolated examples, but through oral and 
written work in dictated melodies and 
their analysis. Each interval, from the 
second to the octave, is taken up in 
succession (with the exception of the 
sixth, which, strangely enough, is not 
dealt with). Passing and auxiliary 
tones, the minor mode, triads and the 
dominant seventh, are considered in 
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vevnaveennnovvensvennennznnnncnesntan 
their turn—a!lways with the idea of 
hearing them uppermost. 

One of the most valuable features of 
the book is the wide variety of melodic 
material furnished by the authors. They 
have selected it mostly from folk-song 
and classic literature, and its arrange- 
ment is so well done, progressively, that 
the pupil should have _ considerab!e 
melodic facility by the time the end of 
the book is reached. 

Under the unusual title cf “Do You 
Know that ?” a little book has made 
its appearance, bearing the name of 
Clayton Johns as author (Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.). It is a collection of ran 
dom thoughts, designed to stimulate the 
student by inviting him to lcok at vari- 
ous musical problems from a different 
angle and through the _ illuminating 
medium of comparison. Each para 
graph, in the form of a question, and 
beginning with “Do you know that?” is 
short; the idea of the question form be 
ing to cause the reader to pause and give 
thought to what has been stated. 

The headings of the eight chapters 
will give some idea of the field covered 
by Mr. Johns: “An analogy between 
architecture and music,” “About accent,” 





“Some general observations,” “Stray 
thoughts,” dealing particularly with 


touch and the difference between spirit 
and the letter of the law, as the author 
puts it; “A few practical hints, theo- 
retical and technical,” “The folly of giv- 
ing music too difficult to students,” “Ten- 
sion and relaxation in pianoforte play 
ing,” and, finally, “Music reduced to 
dollars and cents.” 

Many of Mr. Johns’ comparisons are 
most helpful. For example, the sonata 
form he compares aptly to a classical 
building form, using the Capitol at 
Washington as an illustration: “The 
first part of a sonata or symphony, up 
to the double bar, is like the left 





Seattle Police Banish Street- 
Organs 


EATTLE, Aug. 28.—Seattle 

police have started a campaign 
to banish hurdy-gurdies from the 
streets. Thus the historical in- 
strument, which has for years pro- 
vided clangful entertainment for 
the young, and which finds its 
apotheosis in Stravinsky’s ballet 
“Petrushka,” seems doomed to dis- 
appear, for the present at least, 
from this Northwestern city. 


GOLDS ENGLISH BAN 
ON PLAYERS LEGAL 


By Alfred T. Marks 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 1—The United 
States would not be justified in protest 
ing against the action of the British 
government in denying permission to 
Paul Specht, Ben Bernie and other 
American musicians to play in England, 
according to the answer of the Depart- 
ment of State to the appeal of Mr. 
Specht. The latter was made against 
the action of the British authorities in 
denying American musicians the right 
to enter England and fill engagements 
there. 

It does not appear, the Department’s 
answer states, from the evidence sub 
mitted, that American citizens are being 
discriminated against by the British 
Government. In the absence of such 
evidence the United States Government 
cannot protct its citizens against such 
exclusion, as it is within the sovereign 
rights of any country to determine who 
shall be admitted within its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Specht had appealed also to Sen- 
ator Fletcher, of Florida, who referred 
the appeal to the Department of State. 
In his letter to Senator Fletcher, Mr. 
Specht alleged that discrimination 
ogainst American musicians entering 
England to fill engagements is general. 
He stated that there were 2200 English 
musicians in the United States on July 


31, the date of his letter, and only 
seventy-eight American musicians in 
England. 


With the State Department’s answer 
to Senator Fletcher was enclosed a letter 
to Senator Hiram Johnson of California, 
which sets forth clearly the Depart- 
ment’s view with respect to the so-called 
Vaile bill in regard to “restricting the 
issuance of passport visas in certain 
cases.”” The bill was introduced at the 
last session of Congress, but was not re- 
ported out of committee. 

The Vaile bill, according to the De 
partment, was introduced at the instance 
of an American orchestra leader because 
of the action of the British authorities 
in refusing to grant him permission to 
enter Great Britain to fill engagements 
at a certain club and theater in London. 
The passage of the bill, the letter said, 
would be most unfortunate, especially in 
view of the very stringent provisions of 
the immigration laws of this country. 





wing. ... the middle, or working-out 
part of a sonata is like the middle of a 
classical building. . . . the repetition or 
recapitulation of the first part of a 
sonata, corresponds to the right wing.” 

It is essentially a book for students, 
dealing, as it does, with every-day mu- 
sical problems in a chatty and simple 
manner. 

Mr. Johns dedicated his little book to 
the members of the faculty and the stu- 
dents of the New England Conservatory, 
of which institution he is one of the most 
valued teachers. 
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Boston Activities 


Aug. 28. 











Henry Gideon, choral master of the 
Temple Israel, returned this week from 
a summer spent in study and travel 
through the British Isles and on the 
Continent. In Germany Mr. Gideon se- 
lected some rare Jewish music which 
will be heard for the first time in the 
Temple Israel early in September. In 
England he obtained a new English cho- 
ral, which will have its first presenta- 
tion by the Malden Madrigal Society un- 
der his baton. 

On the trip over, Mr. Gideon was a 
fellow passenger of Vaughan Williams, 
with whom he arranged for the premiére 
of the British composer’s “Sancta 
Civita,” which will be sung next winter, 
under Mr. Gideon’s direction, by the 
choirs of St. Paul’s Cathedral, King’s 
Chapel and the Temple Israel, in Bos- 
ton. 

Mr. Gideon arrived on the Wini- 
fredian, on which, for the first time on 
an ocean liner, a complete performance 
of “H, M. S. Pinafore” was given. Mr. 
Gideon had entire charge of the pro- 
duction. The cast was made up of pas- 
sengers and officers of the ship. Re- 
hearsals were held daily on the first 
eight days of the passage. 


ee OE 


Charles Stratton, tenor of New York, 
and Charles Fonteyn Manney, composer 
of this city, spent the first three weeks 
of August as members of the artists’ 
colony in Nantucket, Mass. 

* * * 


William Ellis Weston, pianist and 
coach, returned last week on the Levia- 
than from a Evropean sojourn of several 
weeks. Mr. Weston spent the major 
part of his time abroad in a motor trip 
through Brittany and France. 

- * * 

Elizabeth and Frank Sheridan gave a 

recital of vocal and piano music in the 


Scituate Yacht Club House, Scituate 
darbor, on Aug. 23. There was a large 
audience, and the artists were accorded 


an ovation. Mrs. Sheridan sang in her 
inimitable way “Ah! Se tu dormi” from 





Dr. Christiansen Seeks New Choral Mu- 
sic in Europe 


NORTHFIELD, MINN., Aug. 28.—Dr. F. 
Melius Christiansen, head of the depart- 
ment of music at St. Olaf College, and 
director of St. Olaf Lutheran Choir, is 
on a European trip in quest of new 
choral material. Dr. Christiansen is 
visiting Norway, England, Belgium, 
Berlin and Leipzig. He will return to 
Northfield for the College opening early 
in September. G. S., JR. 
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Vaccaj’s “Romeo and Juliet”; Bem- 
berg’s “Chant Hindu”; “Fleurs 
d’Amour” by Borodin, “Vergebliches 
Standchen” of Brahms, Strauss’ “Zueig- 
nung,” Irish folk-songs arranged by 
Herbert Hughs, and Negro Spirituals 
arranged by Nathaniel Dett and Harry 
Burleigh. Mr. Sheridan’s contribution 
comprised sonatas by Mozart and Schu- 
mann and a Chopin group. 
* * oa 


Angela McCarthy, contralto soloist in 
the First Unitarian Church, Quincy, 
Mass., “the church of the presidents,” 
has returned from a vacation spent in 
Nantucket, Mass. > a. F. 


CURTIS HEAD URGES 
STUDY OF CLASSICS 


Morris Says Interpreters 
Should Be Familiar 
With Theory 


LONDON, Aug. 25.—A _ preliminary 
meeting of the faculty of the theory de- 
partment of the Curtis Institute of Mu- 
sic in Philadelphia was held here on 
Aug. 24, with Reginald Owen Morris, the 
newly-appointed director, presiding 
Having resigned his professorship of 
harmony and composition at the Royal 
College of Music, Mr. Morris is prepar- 
ing to sail for America on Sept. 9. 

There were assembled in the Chelsea 
Hotel for this conference Herbert W 
Sumsion, London organist, who will ac- 
company Mr. Morris as his assistant and 
as instructor in harmony at the Curtis 
Institute; Renée Longy-Miquelle, who 
has accepted the post of instructor of 
solfége at the same school; Ethel S 
Drummond, instructor in harmony, and 
Grace H. Spofford, dean. The group dis- 
cussed teaching plans and formulated 
entrance examinations for the theory de 
partment. 

Mr. Morris, in a recent discussion of 
Curtis Institute courses, stated two 
theory courses would be inaugurated 
one for “the incipient composer,” the 
student with creative talent, and one for 
the executive musician. 

“The composer must learn everything 
from harmony and counterpoint to actua 
composition and orchestration,” Mr. Mor 
ris said. “The others will go only to a 
certain point, which must be determined 
individually. But I should like to em- 
phasize this. A certain amount of 
theory should be compulsory for every 
student. It is necessary for the indi- 
vidual to know how a work is con- 
tructed in order to be able to interpret 
it as an artist. Unless he understands 
the grammatical meaning of every 
phrase, his interpretation is bound to be 
mediocre and not complete. This applies 
to singers as well as to instrumentalists. 

“Another thing to bear in mind is the 
importance of a knowledge of classic 
forms. Real music cannot take its form 
from external things like so-called pro- 
gram music. The coming generation will 
have to use the great classic forms for 
its compositions. The more extreme, the 
more ‘modern’ the harmony, the more 
chaotic the style, the more strictly we 
shall have to hold to the form in order 
to make ourselves intelligible.” 





Summer Concerts in Salisbury 


SaLisBuryY, N. C., Aug. 28.—More than 
3000 persons gave evidence of interest 
in community music when they flocked 
to the first of a series of summer con- 
certs by the Salisbury Concert Band, 
under the direction of Rob Roy Peery. 
Features of the program were a cornet 
solo by J. Will Proctor, and a group 
of soprano solos by Mrs. John L. Rendle- 
man, with accompaniments by the Band. 
These summer concerts were made pos- 
sible by an appropriation from the city, 
by individual subscriptions, and by co- 
operation on the part of civic organiza- 
tions. Weekly concerts will continue 
throughout August and part of Septem- 
ber. 





Orchestral Leaders Are Appointed in St. 
Paul 


St. Paun, Aug. 28.—Frank Zdarsky, 
formerly conductor of the Three hundred 
and fifty-first Regimental Orchestra, has 
been named director of the Astor Thea- 
ter Concert Orchestra. E. M. Stolurow 
has been chosen leader of the Tower 
Theater Orchestra. Mr. Zdarsky occu- 
pied a position in the first violin section 
of the St. Paul Symphony for two years. 
He studied under Emil Straka for sev- 
eral years, and later went to Prague to 
continue under Straka’s aie «7 

R 





Herbert Miller Comes 
Back to Bush Faculty 
as Teacher of Singing 
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Herbert Miller 


Cuicaco, Aug. 28.—Herbert Miller, 
who has been in Italy for two years, 
will return to Bush Conservatory, in 


which he was a prominent voice teacher, 
for the opening of the fall term on Sept. 
13. Mr. Miller has specialized in voice 
placement and in the _ teaching of 
teachers. 

Some members of his large class at 
Bush accompanied him to Florence, and 
will return with him. Many of these 
made professional appearances in Italy. 
Among them was Clay Hart, who will 
postpone his return to America in order 
to make his operatic début abroad this 
coming season. 

Mr. Miller made a close study of Ital- 
ian vocal methods during his stay in 
Europe, and is expected to have much 
interesting material to add to his course 
for voice teachers at Bush. 

Other matters of interest in the ap- 
proaching term at Bush concern the en- 
gagement by president Edgar Nelsun of 
Alfred Blumen as head of the piano 
department, and the presence of Arthur 
Dunham to head the organ department. 
Prominent also are Kate Condon, voice 
department; Arthur Gutow, teacher of 
motion picture organ playing, and Rob- 
ert Ambrosius, in charge of the ’cello 
department. 

A new studio for the dramatic art de- 
partment is under construction, and will 
be ready for use when this division opens 
on Sept. 27. Elias Day, head of the de- 
partment, has won a unique reputation 
in his field. His associates will include 
Oranne Truitt Day and Lawrence Johns, 
former director of the Akron Little 
Theater. 

Among graduates of Mr. Day’s de- 
partment who have played in leading 
New York and Chicago productions are 


Helen Klingstead, appearing with Frank 
Keenan in “Black Velvet” in Chicago; 
Margaret Dodd, who had the second lead 
in the New York production of “Rose- 
Marie”; Vivian Purcell, playing in 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes,” in Chicago, 
and Josephine Carter in the Shuberts’ 
newest production. 

Mr. and Mrs. Day are now in Europe. 


CINCINNATIANS GIVE 
ENJOYABLE RECITALS 


Summer Programs Include 
Appearances of Gifted 
Artists 


By Philip Werthner 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 28.—Elsa Denton, 
contralto, achieved popularity with her 
fine singing of “O Mio Fernando” from 
“La Favorita,” also winning success in 
an aria from “Samson and Delilah” and 





in Becker’s “Springtime,” at the last 
concert of the Zoo Opera season. 
Louette Riehl Luecke, dramatic so- 


prano, recently appeared with Esberger’s 
Band at the closing concert in Burnet 
Woods, singing “Dich Teure Halle” from 
“Tannhauser.” 

The sixtieth year of the Cincinnati 
Conservatory will begin the first Tues- 
day in September. 

Three pupils from the College of Mu- 


sic gave a concert in Timpson, Tex., re- 
cently. They were Mary Ellington 
Hurst, pianist; Frances’ Ellington, 


singer, and Raymond Baumgardner, vio- 
linist. They were well received. 

Margaret Ballentine, pupil of Mar- 
guerite Melville Liszniewska, has been 
heard in recitals during her vacation in 
Panama, playing at the Army and Navy 
Y. M. C. A. and in the Baptist Church, 
Balboa. 

Eugenia Folliard, pianist, had been 
assisting Marie Houston, Cincinnati 
singer, in a series of concerts in New 
England and the Adirondacks. Miss Fol- 
liard is a former student of the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory. 

Lydia Cleary Dozier, who appeared in 
Adam’s “The Nuremberg Doll” recently, 
is to sing in Troy with the Chautauqua 
Company. 

Mary Johanning, former pupil of Lino 
Mattioli, has been engaged as soprano 
soloist at St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Mildred Kienen, pupil of Romeo Gorno 
of the College of Music faculty, has been 
attracting attention with her piano play- 
ing at St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Negro Singers Appear at Sesqui 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 28.—A feature of 
a recent program given at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition was the singing 
of a chorus of 1000 Negroes, organized 
from choral units in many cities. This 
program, given as a part of the work 
of the Negro Committee, of which J. C. 
Asbury is chairman, included many spir- 
ituals. One of the soloists was George 
Leon Johnson, tenor. Daily programs 
have been given in the Exposition Audi- 
torium by a quartet from Fisk Uni- 
versity, under the leadership of Agnes 
Work, who will be director of music at 
Fisk next season. C. G. A. 
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Bomar Cramer, a pianist from Indian- 
apolis and a pupil of Ernest Hutcheson, 
will make his New York début in 
Aeolian Hall on Oct. 13. 

* ae 3h 

Sylvia Lent will make her first ap- 
pearance in Atlanta this season, appear 
ing as soloist at the opening concert of 
the Atlantic Music Club, on Oct. 6. 

* ok *K 

Mischa Levitzki will give a Beethoven 
piano program in Carnegie Hall next 
winter, in commemoration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the com 
poser’s death. 








ok * ae 

Adolph Bolm with the assistance of 
two dancers from the Chicago Art Al- 
liance, and a small symphony orchestra, 
will give a performance in Mrs. Edward 
Hutton’s villa, Southampton, L. I., on 
the evening of Sept. 5. 

* a x 

Basile Kibalchich, conductor of the 
Russian Symphonic Choir, arrived re 
cently from Europe, with new choral 
works, which he will introduce at his 
New York concert in Aeolian Hall on 
Oct. 17. 

M: a ar 

The Stringwood Ensemble will give a 
program of chamber music at Mrs. Cool- 
idge’s festival in Washington, on Oct. 8. 
The members’ first New York recital 
will be given in Aeolian Hall on Nov. 12, 
when they will present novelties. 

Se & 2 

The first of: a series of concerts at 
Stillington, Gloucester, Mass., the home 
of Leslie Buswell, will be given on Sept. 
2. The first event will be a joint recital 
by Charles Naegele, pianist, and Efrem 
Zimbalist, violinist. The program will 
include two groups of solos by each 
artist and will close with Franck’s So- 
nata for Violin and Piano. 

* 4 * 

Dusolina Giannini will open her Eu- 
ropean tour with a recital in Breslau, 
Germany, on Sept. 6. This will be fol 
lowed with three weeks of guest appear 
ances at the Staatsoper in Berlin be 
tween Sept. 8 and Oct. 3, in the course 
of which she will sing the réles of Aida, 
Santuzza, Butterfly and Rachel in “La 
Juive,” 

* * # 


The success of Lee Pattison’s series of 
four piano-recital-talks at Lake Forest, 
Ill., was such that he extended the series 
by two additional recitals, as well as 
by two recitals in Mrs. Thomas Mac- 
Inerney’s home, Indian Hill, Il. Mr. 





Lily Hyland Leaves Playhouse Group 


With the closing of “The Grand Street 
Follies,” Lily M. Hyland, for twelve 
years composer-in-chief, severed connec- 
tions with the Neighborhood Playhouse 


group. Miss Hyland, who has been writ- 
ing music, adapting and arranging it, 
and playing it at the Neighborhood Play- 
house since its beginning twelve years 
ago, ended her engagement in order to 
devote her time to her own writing and 
work. In the early days, the Neighborhood 
Playhouse played drama only two days 
a week, and on the others presented mo- 
tion pictures. It was Miss Hyland who 
arranged the music—and played it—for 
all these pictures. When the early dance 
rograms were given, again it was Miss 

yland who arranged the music. For 
Granville Barker’s “Harlequinade,” for 
Yeats’ “The Player Queen” and for “The 
Legend of the Dance,” she arranged, 
adapted and wrote the score. Com- 
posing, however, had been Miss Hyland’s 
original ambition. She chanced to re- 
turn to New York from her study in 
Paris with Motte Le Croix, in Berlin 
with Leopold Godowsky, at the time the 
Neighborhood Playhouse was opening, 
and was persuaded to put aside her 
own plans and join them. She has also 
studied with Hugo Kaun, Walter Henry 
Rothwell and Rubin Goldmark. Miss 
Hyland wrote the music for the first four 
“Grand Street Follies.” among the most 
popular of which was the symphonic 
poem “Alone,” and five of the numbers in 
the current edition. 





Pattison’s individual appearances next 
season, when he is not engaged in two- 
piano recitals with Guy Maier, will in- 
clude a recital in Highland Park, IIl., 
and an appearance as soloist with the 
Omaha Symphony. 
~ é xr 

Lambert Murphy has been engaged 
for an appearance with the Apollo Club 
of Boston on Nov. 23. Mr. Murphy has 
appeared nine times with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of that city. Mr. 
Murphy is also to appear with the 
Apollo Club of Chicago next season, 
singing in “Hiawatha’s a Feast” 
and Frederick Stock’s Psalm. Mr. Stock 
will conduct the latter. On April 15, 
Mr. Murphy will be on the Pacific Coast, 
where he has been en especially 
for a performance of the St. Matthew 
Passion’ by the Los Angeles Oratorio 
Society. 





Balekovic Sails for European Tour 


Zlatke Balokovic, Croatian violinist, 
who will make an extensive tour of Eu- 
rope next season sailed on the Olympic 
on Aug. 28. He will proceed directly to 
the capital of Croatia, Zagreb. There 
he will begin his tour with a gala home- 
coming concert, to be attended by State 
dignitaries and by Mr. Balokovic’s man- 
ager, Daniel Mayer, who will make a 
special trip from Berlin to attend the 
event. This concert will be followed by 
a tour of Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Rumania. After that Mr. Balokovic 
will appear as soloist in two orchestral 
concerts in Berlin, will give two Berlin 
recita!s, and will play in London, Paris, 
and Holland. Tours of Scandinavia, 
Austria and other European countries 
are pending. Mr. Balokovic will not 
appear in this country until the season 
1927-1928. 


Ponchielli Music Heard at Rivoli 

The Rivoli feature stage presentation 
this week is a Paul Oscard production, 
entitled “Yester Thoughts,” in which bal- 
lads of by-gone days are the dominant 
note. “Songs of Spain,” one of the 
“Famous Melody Series,” utilizes voices 
and incidental accompaniment. Harry 
Murtaugh, at the organ, plays “Hi Ho 
the Merrio.” As a special added attrac- 
tion, the Overture to “La Gioconda,” 
played by the orchestra, is embellished 
by the “Dance of the Hours” with cho 
reography by Paul Oscard. 

Mme. Charles Cahier Sings In 

Copenhagen 

Mme. Charles Cahier has been engaged 
to sing over the radio in Copenhagen 
on Sept. 4. On Sept. 11 Mme. Cahier 
will sail for New York on the Drott- 
ningholm from Gothenburg, and will 
commence her season, which will last 
until May, 1927, on Sept. 23. After that 
she returns to the Old World for further 
appearances and will again pass the 
summer at the Cahier estate, Helgerum 
Chateau in Sweden. 


Leginska to Conduct Novelties in Boston 


Ethel Leginska, conductor of the Bos- 
ton Philharmonic Orchestra, will present 


several novelties next season. A pro- 
gram devoted to Italian music will in- 
clude new works by Pizzeti and Casella. 
One program will be devoted to Wagner, 
another to Tchaikovsky, and in the 
course of nine consecutive concerts, all 
the Beethoven symphonies will be played. 
Volterra, one of the best known Ttalian 
pianists, is to perform, for the first time 
in Boston, the Sgambati Concerto for 
Piano and Orchestra. 


Henry Appears in Bennington Series 

BENNINGTON, VT., Aug. 28.—Harold 
Henry aroused much enthusiasm in his 
appearance as the third artist on the 
concert course he is presenting at his 
summer studio, “The Yellow Barn.” Mr. 
Henry’s program was unhackneyed, and 
the large audience demanded many en- 
cores. The final concert in Bennington 
was given on Sept. 2 by Horace Britt, 
‘cellist. and Mr. Henry. A series of re- 
citals by pupils of Mr. Henry will be 
given in September. Mr. Henry returns 
to New York on Oct. 1. 

Marie Miller has announced that she 
will give two harp scholarships this sea 
son in New York. 





UST a difference in tools. 
mond Stojowski, 
composer, has reached heights with 
the aid of his agile fingers, while 
Thomas G. Hermans, whose ice axe 


Sigis- 
pianist and 


Mr. Stojowski is examining, has 
risen high in his own profession. 
The two are standing in Paradise 
Valley, 5557 feet above sea level, 
in Rainier National Park, Wash., 
with Mount Rainier itself, 14,408 
feet high, in the background. Mr. 
Stojowski is back in San Francisco 
for his annual summer master 
classes. He played the solo part 
in his “Symphonic Rhapsody” for 
Piano and Orchestra, with the 
Cologne Orchestra under Pierné 
in Paris, and made other appear- 
ances in England, France, Italy 
and Switzerland. In Pompeii, Mr. 
Stojowski met Leopold Godowsky, 
who sailed the day following for 
Athens, while Mr. Stojowski 
started for Sicily. He reports 
“coming perilously near to giving 
up my return to California” be- 
cause his pupil, Guiomar Novaes, 
wished him to accompany her on 
a Brazilian tour. M. M. F 


Kortschak and Simonds Give Recital 


Hugo Kortschak and Bruce Simonds 


gave a sonata recital at the “Playhouse- 
in-the-Hills,” Cummington, Mass., re- 
cently. This was an extra concert out- 
side the series of six concerts the Play- 
house Trio, of which both are members, 
is giving. A large and enthusiastic 
audience from Cummington, Pittsfield, 
Northampton and Springfield occupied 
the “Music Box” and the front lawn. 
The program included sonatas of Bach 
and Fauré, and Reger’s Chaconne for 
violin solo. 





Give Program of Negro Music 


A feature of a recent Sunday evening 


service in Mount Olivet Baptist Church 
was Negro music sung by the choir un- 
der the direction of Lorenzo F. Dyer. 
Compositions by Dett, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Burleigh and Johnson were rendered ef- 
fectively. The assisting artists were: 
Clarissa Gwathmey, soprano of Yonkers; 
R. P. Detoro, pianist; Elsie Benson 
Bourke, organist, and Olive P. Hopkins, 
soprano, of the church. C. G. A. 
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COAST SINGERS’ FESTIVAL 





Choruses from Bay Region Unite in 


Gala Concert 

SAN FRANCISCO, Aug. 28.—The a: 
nual Pacific Singerfest presented a ch: 
rus of 600 from the Bay regio. 
Stockton, San Jose and Petaluma, und: 
the skilled baton of Frederick Schille) 
Zoellner’s arrangement of Schubert - 
“Die Almacht” was admirably sung b 
400 men. Abt’s “Die Nacht” was beaut 
ful as sung a cappella by the entir 
chorus, with organ chimes by way o 
interlude. Other numbers included folk- 
songs and songs of the Minnesingers. 

Gertrude eidemann was assistin; 
soloist, and both in her solo group ani! 
in her singing of the solo in the chora! 
arrangements of “Die Nachtigal” and 
“Die Spinnerin,” added to the prestige 
she has won during her brief residence 
in this city. 

Numbers by the assisting orchestra 
of symphony members completed th 
program, which was concluded with th 
finale from “Lorelei” by Mendelssohn, 
for mixed chorus, soprano soloist and 
orchestra. MARJORY M. FISHER. 


Nadia Reisenberg to Make First Concert 
Tour 





Nadia Reisenberg, Russian pianist, 
will make her first concert tour this sea 
son under the direction of Baldini & 
Engelhardt. Miss Reisenberg’s tour 


will be marked by engagements with 
several prominent symphonic organiza- 
tions. These bookings, together with a 
series of concert engagements extending 
from Boston to the middle west, will con 
tinue over a period of twenty weeks. 
Miss Reisenberg will play in New York, 
Chicago, Boston and Detroit in recitals, 
and will also appear with orchestras in 
these cities. In Boston, she will be pre 
sented as soloist with the Boston Sym 
phony under Serge Koussevitszky, and 
in Detroit is to play first as soloist with 
the Detroit Symphony and later in re 
cital under the auspices of the Tuesday) 
Musicale. In New York, Miss Reisen 
berg will play with the Friends of Music 
under Artur Bodanzky, also appearing 
later in the season in an Aeolian Hal! 
recital. 


Maier and Pattison to Play in Boston 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison will mak 
only one appearance in Boston next sea- 
son, when they play with the New En 
gland Conservatory Orchestra under 
Wallace Goodrich on Nov. 5, the concert 
being a special benefit for a local charity 
On this occasion the two pianists wil! 
present two works, both of which wil! 
have their first public performance in 
Boston. One will be Ernest Hutcheson’s 
new Concerto for two pianos, which has 
already been presented by the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra and which will be heard 
with several orchestras next season. The 
other work will be Bach’s Triple Con- 
certo, which has never been heard in 
Boston and in which the two will have 
the assistance of Mr. Hutcheson at the 
third piano. 


Gerhardt.to Tour Europe Next Season 


Elena Gerhardt will tour Europe dur 
ing the whole of next season, returning 
to America for the season of 1927-28, 
according to announcement by her man 
ager, George Engles. Miss Gerhardt is 
now in this country, vacationing in the 
Adirondacks. She will sail for Europe 
Oct. 4, beginning her tour in Breslau 
After traveling through Germany she 
will go to London for six recitals, and 
will give fifteen concerts in the provinces 
The remainder of the season she wil! 
spend touring Norway, Sweden, Spai' 
and Austria. 
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Elizabeth Kelso Patterson, vocal 
teacher, has purchased the house at 336 
West Eighty-ninth Street, and was 
scheduled to open her studio at that 
address on Sept. 1. 





x * 


Demetri Andreo will resume voice 
teaching in his Manhattan Opera House 
Studio on Sept. 6. Mr. Andreo has 
enrolled a large class for the new season. 
He plans several musicales. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish, teacher of 
singing, has had one of the busiest sum- 
mer seasons in her long teaching career. 
After a’short rest Mrs. Standish will re- 
open her New York studio, on Sept. 13. 
A large enrollment for the new season 
is reported. 

* * 

Amy Ellerman, contralto, has _ re- 
turned from her vacation, having 
motored 3100 miles, as far west as the 
Dakotas, and is beginning her fourth 
year as soloist of the First Presbyterian 
Church. Early engagements for Miss 
Ellerman include appearances at Pater- 
son, N. J., and Lawrenceville, N. J. 

* * * 

Caroline Lowe announces the opening 
of her vocal studios for the new season. 
She reports that Ralph Leigh, lyric 
tenor, who is a pupil of hers, has had 
an active summer. In May he closed 
in “Pinafore” at the Century Theater 
and opened the following week as lead- 
ing tenor in stock in Harrisburg, Pa. 
After six weeks Mr. Leigh was featured 
over the Wilmer and Vincent theaters 
in Pennsylvania. He has several weeks 
of motion picture engagements to com- 
plete. In October he gives his first re- 
cital of the season. 

* os * 

Sergei Klibansky announces several 
new engagements for singers of his 
studio. Adelina Baranyai has been en- 
gaged for La Scala Opera Company, 
Edwin Bidwell for the New York per- 
formance of “The Vagabond King,” and 
Paul Simmons for the Schubert produc- 
tion of “Proud Princess.” 

Ada Barnka will appear in the Hop- 
kins production of “Deep River” by 
Harling. Anne Louise Elliott has re- 
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turned from a tour in the West, where 
she was heard to advan in Portland, 
Ore., and Walla Walla, Wash. Vivian 
Hart will be heard in New York on 
Sept. 13 at the first New York perform- 
ance of “Maritza.” 

Mr. Klibansky will introduce Aimee 
Punshon in a studio recital on Sept. 16. 
Louise Smith is meeting with success on 
her western tour. Edna Remsen is sing- 
ing at the Dutch Reformed Church, 
Flatlands, N. Y. Helen Christie will 
be heard in Fairfield, Conn., on Sept. 15. 
Tristan Wolf has been engaged for 
several appearances in Atlantic City. 

Katherine Ray is appearing in the 
new edition of “A Night in Paris” at 
the Forty-fourth Theater, New York. 
Loise Ronstadt who sings the Mother in 
“Deep River” is also studying with Mr. 
Klibansky. 
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On Aug. 3 Yeatman Griffith, vocal 
teacher, closed his fourth consecutive 
summer season of master classes in Los 
Angeles with a _ record attendance. 
Prominent teachers and singers were 
enrolled. So crowded was the schedule 
that Mr. Griffith was prevailed upon to 
give an extra class and extra private 
lessons until his train left for Portland. 
Mrs. Griffith, who is her husband’s as- 
sociate teacher in the New York studios, 
was also obliged to take the overflow of 
private lessons. 

The master class presented Yeatman 
Griffith with a ot belt and gold 
buckle, Hope Ford making the presen- 
tation speech. Miss Ford has na 
member of the Los Angeles master 
classes for the past three summers and 
also studied with Mr. Griffith for two 
seasons in New York. She has held a 
position in Worster, Ohio, College the 
last year and has accepted a post at 
Pomona this year. 

L. E. Behymer, manager for the Yeat- 
man Griffith, classes, was handed a peti- 
tion by all members enrolled for this 
master’s return next summer. From 
Aug. 9 to Sept. 6 Mr. Griffith conducts 
his fourth consecutive class in Portland, 
Ore., returning to his New York studios 
the last week in September. 





Abby Putnam Morrison Sings in 
Newport 


Abby Putnam Morrison, soprano, was 
the only artist at a musicale given by 
Gen. and Mrs. J. Frederick Pierson re- 
cently at their home in Newport. Miss 
Morrison sang three groups, which in- 
cluded “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca,” 
“Mon ceur s’ouvre a ta voix” from 
“Samson et Delilah,” “April, My April,” 
and others, as well as several encores. 
Miss Morrison was scheduled to give a 
recital in Newport on Aug. 22, when her 
list included a group of songs by Ed- 
mund Grinnell accompanied by the 
composer. Arias from “Faust,” “Tosca,” 
“La Bohéme,” “Samson” were included. 


Janacopulos Heard at Holland Resort 


Vera Janacopulos, soprano, was the 
soloist in a recent concert given by the 
Residente Orkest, under Georg Schnee- 
voigt, at Scheveningen, the Dutch sea- 
side resort. She was heard in an aria 


from “Don Giovanni” and works of 
Moussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakoff and 
others. The orchestra played at this 


concert a section from Berlioz’s “Romeo 
and Juliet,” two Nocturnes by Debussy, 
Alfven’s “Swedish” Rhapsody, a Liszt 
Hungarian Rhapsody and the Prelude to 
“Tristan and Isolde.” 





Fortune Gallo is Not Connected With 
“Gallo Opera Academy” 


Fortune Gallo, impresario of the San 
(‘arlo Opera Company, has issued an an- 
1ouncement regarding the “Gallo Opera 
\cademy,” stating that there is no con- 
ection between his enterprises and the 
academy, which has announced it is ar- 
ranging for operatic performances. 


Sylvia Lent To Be Detroit Soloist 


Sylvia Lent will have her third en- 
gagement in two years with the Detroit 





Symphony Orchestra when she returns 
there next season. Miss Lent, who has 
appeared with the New York, Chicago, 
and State Symphonies, was introduced 
last season to Buffalo as soloist with 
the Detroit orchestra under Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch, and as a consequence of 
her success, was re-engaged two months 
later for Detroit, also with Mr. Gabri- 
lowitsch conducting. 


Leads 
Singers 


Marjorie Meyer Lake George 


Marjorie Meyer, soprano, who is so- 
journing at Lake George, N. Y., led the 
singing of hymns at Lake George Club 
on Sunday evening, Aug. 1, following 
Louise Homer, who presided at the first 
meeting. This is an annual honor for 
Miss Meyer, whose singing is familiar to 
the inhabitants of this famous colony. 
In addition to enlarging her répertoire 
for the approaching season, this young 
American artist is preparing a program 
novelty involving much study. 


Harriet van Emden Arrives from Abroad 


Harriet van Emden, American so- 
prano of Dutch parentage, arrived on 
the Volendam on Aug. 21 from Europe. 
Miss van Emden, who is a pupil of 
Marcella Sembrich, has been singing 
abroad for the past five years with out- 
standing success. In addition to con- 
cert appearances, Miss van Emden has 
sung with orchestras under Mengelberg, 
Muck, Busch, Fiedler, Furtwiangler, 
Braunfels, Abendroth and others. 
Mildred Dilling Engaged by British 

Broadcasting Company 

On June 24 Mildred Dilling played a 
return engagement with the British 
Broadcasting Company, from London, 
and two days later was engaged by this 
corporation for a tour of the British 
Isles from Sept. 23 to Oct. 3, to play for 


important broadcasting stations in En- 
gland, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. 
Miss Dilling is the first harpist who has 
had this engagement. On July 3 Miss 
Dilling had the distinction of playing 
at the American Embassy in London, 
and is scheduled to fulfill a return-en- 
gagement there early in October. Also 
in October she will give several private 
musicales, and will appear in recital at 
Aeolian Hall, London, on Oct. 14. Miss 
Dilling will return to New York in time 
for her winter concert activities, which 
will include, in addition to a large num- 
ber of concerts throughout the country, 
annual recitals in New York and Chicago, 
the latter being scheduled for Jan. 3. 












































On Rehearsal Bent 


OHN COATES will again be 

the principal soloist of the 
Three Choirs Festival, to be held 
this September in Worcester, En- 
gland. Mr. Coates has been the 
principal tenor of these festivals 
since 1902, barring the year he 
was in Australia, and the period 
during the war, when the festivals 
were discontinued. On this occa- 
sion he will sing in “Messiah,” 
Beethoven’s Mass in D, and El- 
gar’s “The Apostles” and ‘The 
Kingdom.” The tenor parts of the 
two Elgar works were written for 
Mr. Coates and dedicated to him. 


Irish Folk-Dances Studied by American 


A study of Irish folk-dances is being 
made by Elizabeth Burchenal, of the 
American Folk Dance Society, according 
to recent dispatches from Dublin. Mrs. 
Burchenal recently made an address be- 
fore the Rotary Club of Dublin, in which 
she declared that the organization which 
she represents is eager to introduce these 
figures as part of the folk-dancing move- 
ment in America. 





i 
Arthur Jones Plays With Southampton 
Choral 


Arthur Jones, harpist, appeared in a 
concert of the Southampton Choral So- 
ciety under L. Emory Terry, on Aug. 
12. Mr. Jones was heard in Handel’s 
“Harmonious Blacksmith,” a Fantaisie 
of Saint-Saéns, and works of Debussy, 
Pierné, Tournier and others. 


Army Band Leader Given New Assign- 
ment 


WASHINGTON, Avg. 28.—Warrant 
Officer George A. Horton, leader of the 
Twelfth Cavalry Band at Fort Sam 
Brown, Tex., has been ordered to Fort 
Humphreys, Va., for duty as leader of 
the irteenth Engineer Band at that 
post. A. T. M. 


George Boyle, pianist and composer, 
has become a member of the musical 
faculty at the Harcum School. 
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FREE OPERA ANNOUNCED 





“Trovatore” to Be Given Open Air 
Performance in Starlight Park 


A feature of the forthcoming free 
open-air performance of “I] Trovatore,” 
to be given on Labor Day evening, Sept. 
6, at Starlight Park Stadium, will be 
the appearance of seventy-two Gypsies 
who will participate in the Camp Scene. 
Charles Hart has been engaged to sing 
the réle of Manrico. Other members of 
the cast will be Olga Muskat, soprano; 
Martha Melis, mezzo-soprano; Giorgio 
Puliti, baritone Vincent Nola, tenor, 
and F. Pallazzi, bass. Vito Moscato will 
conduct, and Paul Cremonesi will be 
stage manager. Captain Whitwell has 
received acceptance from Pietro Mas- 
cagni of an invitation to be a guest of 
honor. 

The honorary committee, assisting 
this performance, are Hon. A. H, Vitale, 
chairman; Hon. J. M. Barrett, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Florence Macbeth, W. H. 
Leahy, James Francis McHugh, Mrs. 
Benjamin Antin, Mrs. John Stratton 
O’Leary, Joseph Orsi and Dominick A. 
Trotta. 


Lanham Pupils Sing in L. L. Benefit 


McCall Lanham presented three of his 
pupils in a “popular” concert for the 
benefit of St. John’s the Evangelist 
Catholic Church on convent grounds in 
Centre Moriches, L. L, on Aug. 20. 
Those appearing, with Mr. Lanham at 
the piano, were Gladys L. Davis, mezzo- 
contralto; Charles Brandenburg, tenor, 
and Raymond G. Moore, baritone. The 
program included selos and duets. 





Hilda Grace Gelling Announces Removal 
of New York Studios 


Hilda Grace Gelling, New York teach- 
er of singing, announces the removal of 
her studios to “The Gramont,” at 215 
West Ninety-eighth Street. Miss Gelling 
will re-open her headquarters with a 
sizable registration for the new season, 
on Sept. 8. 


PASSED AWAY 


Raymond D. Schroeder 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28,—Raymond 
Duncan Schroeder, one of the best- 
known musicians of the National Capi- 
tal, died at his home here today. Mr. 
Schroeder who was in his forty-fourth 
year was a native of Washington, and 
for many years had been an orchestra 
leader, conducting the National Theater 
Orchestra for a long period. Until he 
met with an accident a number of years 
ago, Mr. Schroeder was recognized as 
one of Washington’s leading violinists, 
playing at the National Theater and in 
the old Ebbitt House Orchestra, with 
which he was connected for over twenty 
years. He also furnished an orchestra 
at Marshall Hall, a resort on the 
Potomac River. For many years Mr. 
Schroeder was a member of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, and at the 
time of his death was a director of that 
organization. A. T. MARKs, 











T. Earle Yearsley 


PITTSBURGH, Aug. 28.—T. Earle Year- 
sley died on Aug. 24, in his forty-fifth 
year. Mr. Yearsley was born in Hig- 
ginsport, Ohio, and came to Pittsburgh 
when he was ten. He was a member 
of the Mendelssohn Male Chorus and 
later became soloist of Christ Methodist 
Episcopal Church, the Third Presby- 
terian Church and the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church. For the last five years 
he was director of the East End Chris. 
tian Church choir. He was also con- 
ductor of the West Penn Chorus, of the 
Haydn Choral Society of Beaver, Pa., 
and of the Orpheus Male Chorus of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 

Wo. E. BENSWANGER, 


Senator Bert M. Fernald 


WASHINGTON, Aug. 28.—Senator Ber 
M. Fernald of Maine, died at West Po- 
land, Me., on Aug. 23. Senator Fernald 
was a supporter of the plan for the 
establishment of an American Conser- 





vatory, and had spoken and written 
much in favor of a  government- 
supervised and government-supported 


institution for teaching the higher musi- 
cal branches. He also favored system- 


atic instruction in music, both vocal and 
instrumental, in the public schools. He 
was chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds, under 
whose direction a conservatory site will 
be selected. 


A. T. MARKS. 
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ITH the first shades of 
September, the holiday 
revels of the melody 


makers may be said t 
have reached a climax. 
That grim horror—the 
approaching season—has not yet taken 
what fiction writers call “its toll,” and 
the artists play on, unconscious of im- 
pending doom. 

Clara Rabinovitch, pianist (1), dem- 
onstrates her ability as a sailor, navi- 
gating a craft on Frenchman's Bay, 
near Bar Harbor. In Philadelphia, at 
a Sesquicentennial concert, she gave an 
equally convincing exhibition of her mu- 
sicianship, playing the Chopin E Minor 
Concerto with the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Arthur Rockwell conducting. 

Poul Bai, baritone (2), having com- 
pleted his first year as leading member 
of the voice department of Bush Con- 
servatory in Chicago, recalls with 
pleasure his associations there under the 
presidency of Edgar B. Nelson. De- 
lighted with America, he has taken his 
vacation bit by bit, motoring through 
the country whenever time has per- 
mitted. Tours have led him to northern 
Michigan, Wisconsin and etc. The snap- 





shot shows him at Starved Rock, IIl., 
wig-wagging his enthusiasm of Amer- 
ican landscapes on the site where the 


Red Man once sent signals to his mocas- 
sined allies. 

Florence Nash, pianist (3), occasion- 
ally crosses the road, and seated upon a 
boulder, sees what the perspective of her 
cottage, in North East Harbor, Me., 
looks like. If Miss Nash's expression 
is any indication of her thoughts, the 
cottage is far from undecorative—al- 
though it is certain that its maximum 


MUSICIANS REACH CLIMAX OF SUMMER REVELS AS FALL 


attractiveness is reached when its owner 
is esconced upon the front porch. 

Those who smile agreeably into the 
camera’s all-seeing lens in Picture 4 are 
Arthur Kraft, Arthur Middleton and 
Edgar Nelson. The Messrs. Middleton 
and Nelson are visitors, while Mr. Kraft 
works at his teaching, in Arcadia, Mich. 

William Simmons, baritone, and Allen 
McQuhae, tenor, appear to be discussing 
the respective merits of tenor and bari- 
tome ranges (5). Mr. McQuhae held the 
floor at the moment of “snappage,” but 
maybe Mr. Simmons feels that he should 
give in politely, since Mr. McQuhae is 
his host at Sound Beach, Conn. 


{ Group in Paris 


Claude Warford, New York singing 
teacher (6), appears with a group of 
his pupils in the garden of the chateau 
he has taken in Paris (Pasay) for his 
annual summer sessions. At Mr. War- 
ford’s left is Felix Leroux, chef de chant 
of the Opéra; at his right, Mme. Wes- 
sage, teacher of French diction, and 
Willard Sektberg, coach and accompan- 
ist, all members of the faculty The 
group includes students from eight 
states and the Dominion of Canada. 
Top row—Eileen Otis, Bertha Kinzel 
Cook, Rita Brenan, Gladys Davey, Alfred 
Stevens, Tilla Gemunder, Edna Wilkin- 
son, John Truby, Grace Meehan, Eliza- 
beth Stanton and Marion Dayton. Sec- 
ond row—Emily Hatch, Florence Otis, 
Willard Sektberg, Mme. Wessage, Mr. 
Warford, M. Leroux, Marion Callan and 
Joseph Siegfried. Bottom row—Ralph 
Fortner, Kay Berrien, Hermine Schlund, 
Martha Berrien and Joseph Kayser. 

Esther Lundy Newcomb, soprano (7) 
has been spending the summer in Mich- 
igan, swimming every morning and rid- 
ing in the afternoons. She has also sung 
wecasionally for her friends and fellow 











APPROACHES 


summer townsmen in Palisades, Mich. 
The country club has its attractions, 
among them being a series of summer 
recitais by visiting artists. 

Bernard Ferguson, baritone (8) 
(right), and Arthur J. Gaines, manager 
of the Minneapolis Symphony, are seen 
with a morning’s catch of wall-eyed pike 
at Lake Winnibagoshish, in northern 
Minnesota. Mr. Ferguson has been en- 
gaged as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony for its tour in April and May 
of next year. 

No one has a better right to be “up in 
the air” than the charming soprano, 
Dicie Howell (9), for the accompanying 
snap shows her atop of Mt. Mitchell, 
which towers some 6000 feet aloft in 
North Carolina, on a recent, very recent, 
honeymoon. Friend husband, Harry R. 
Spier, known to the wor!d of music as 
a brilliant accompanist and vocal coach, 
was the cameraman upon this pictur- 
esque occasion. 


{ Kingdom for Her Horse 


Possibly Sylvia Lent does not care to 
play the current and very spirited popu- 


lar song called “Horses” on her violin. 
If so, her objection extends only to 
the music itself, for horseback riding, 


as the accompanying snapshot (10) re- 
veals, is one of her favorite diversions. 
Miss Lent is spending the remainder of 
her holiday at Stony Man Camp, Sky- 
land, Va. 

Charles de Harrack, the pianist (11), 
believes in combining his profession with 
his pleasure, at least to the extent of 
keeping in practice while he is on vaca- 
tion. He has just returned from Lake 
Massassagon at Fernleigh, Ont. Mr. 
de Harrack always carries with him a 
portable piano keyboard, and above is 
practicing while out in midlake. 


seen 


Mr. de Harrack is booked for over fort; 
concerts in various parts of the United 
States during the coming season. He 
has just recorded two new numbers f 
the Ampico. 

Ever since E. Robert Schmitz, Frenc! 
pianist (12), saw d’Indy’s “Symphony 01 
a French Mountain Song” for Orches 
tra and Piano, he has had a penchant 
for climbing mountains, even if they aré 
not necessari!y French ones. Imagin« 
what delight was his, then, when his 
eye alighted upon the surroundings 
his summer master class at Colorad 
Springs! Mr. Schmitz gives a virtuos 
demonstration above. 

There is evidently no necessity fo 
Ernest Schelling, pianist, composer and 
conductor (13), to walk a mile for on 


He has already ridden many a ™i 
upon one! Morocco is the backgroun 
for Mr. Schelling’s disportings. 


Sculpture May Be Removed 


from Paris Opéra 


ARIS, Aug. 20.—The _ sculp- 

tured group, “The Dancers,” 
by Carpeaux, which stands at the 
entrance of the Qpéra, may be 
removed, if the proposals of a com- 
mittee of art lovers are accepted. 
The Paris Herald states: “It has 
been proposed that the work, one 
of the most pleasing to be seen on 
the facade of any Paris building, 
should be placed in the Louvre for 
preservation, a copy in marble re- 
placing it at the Opéra. The 
wearing away of many admired 
pieces of statuary by the weather 
and the chemical elements in the 
air has caused no little concern.” 
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